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| would like to welcome all returning Alumni of the College, all Salisbury State students who will 
soon be joining our ranks this year and all friends of the College. 

Many fellow Alumni have spent a great deal of time planning the different events of the day. We 
hope you all enjoy today’s 50th Anniversary Homecoming. 


Sincerely, 


Ray Shingler ‘69 
President, Alumni 
Association 


SSC Alumni Association 
has come a long way 


Salisbury State’s Alumni Association has come a long way in the last year. While much of the 
progress cannot be seen in tangible evidence, progress has been made in making the Association a 
viable organization. 

The first positive step towards improving the Alumni Association and making it a more unified 
organization came in February when Alumni officers, key alumni and a few college administrators 
met in Ocean City, Md., for a two-day meeting. 

The major topic at that meeting, as decided by the participants, was the problem of 
communications. One of the main problems of the Association was keeping in touch with the 
approximately 3500 (current figure) Alumni. The mailing lists were inaccurate and many people 
were out of touch with the College. 

Salisbury State, unlike most institutions of higher learning, is not interested in, and does not 
need, Alumni to support the school financially. Salisbury is mainly interested in Alumni support 
through help to the institution. The Association itself desires to develop a fund to help support 
itself, the library (particularly the Maryland Room), develop scholarships for needy students, and 
other worthwhile projects. (The most important current program is the refurbishing of the social 
room in Holloway Hall to its ‘former splendor.’’) 

Out of that Ocean City meeting, which, like most of the Alumni activities, was supported by the 
College, has come a new vigor and life to the Association. President Ray Shingler,Director of the 
College’s date processing center, has spent many hours working on developing an up-to-date Alumni 
file. Student Louis Bradley has helped as well, spending many hours developing programs and 
updating addresses. Likewise, many Alumni have spent hours correcting addresses and updating 
Alumni information. 

Today, this major project is finally complete, or as nearly as possible. The new, 50th Anniversary 
Alumni Directory is completed and for sale. This is the basic step for the future of the Association. 

With more than 90 percent of the addresses up-to-date, the Association is now ready for the 
second step in improved communications. That is the volunteering of Class Agents for each class. 
Some agents have already volunteered and started work and others are about to get into action. 
(Anyone interested in being an Agent should contact the Alumni Office.) 

The Class Agents will act as go-betweens with their classes and the Alumni officers and office. It 
is hoped that the agents will keep in contact with members of their class, especially updating address 
changes and letting the Alumni Office know what the class members have been doing. 

Through this, it is hoped that Alumni will become reunited with lost class members, and that 
Salisbury State’s Alumni Association can help the College in the future through guidance, helping 
new graduates get jobs, supporting needy students with scholarships and supporting the College 
wherever it might need assistance. 


The Association is working for the future. It needs the support of all its members. So, help your 
Alumni Association. 


HOMECOMING COMMITTEE ALUMNI OFFICERS 

Avery & Emily Saulsbury, chairpersons Ray Shingler, president 

Phil & Bobbie Elzey, chairpersons Avery Saulsbury, 1st vice-president 
Sylvia Bradley Bob Fitzgerald, 2nd vice-president 
Anna Jones Cooper Pat Evans, recording secretary 

Ray Shingler Sandy Webb, corresponding secretary 
Maurice & Carol Bozman Jeff Webb, treasurer 

Sandy & Jeff Webb 

Pat Evans 


Bob Fitzgerald 
Greg Islan 


SALISBURY STATE COLLEGE 


Founded in 1925, Salisbury State College is coeducational, 
fully accredited four-year liberal arts college located in the 
heart of Maryland’s historic Eastern Shore. 

The College offers 28 undergraduate programs leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees and 
graduate programs leading to the Master of Education degree 
and the Master of Arts degrees in History and English. 
Salisbury also offers the College Level Examination Program 
(CLEP) making possible credit for learning acquired outside 
the classroom; advance placement to offer immediate 
sophomore standing to qualifiers who take exams; internships 
(work-study) in special areas; and a number of credit and 
non-credit courses given at night for students as well as area 
residents. The college also offers two mini-mesters in 
December and May for concentrated study in specific fields. 

Salisbury State also offers a wide variety of cultural and 
athletic activities. Concerts, lectures, plays, films and art shows 
are some of the cultural activities that visit the campus. The 
college also offers 11 men’s and seven women’s varsity sports 
with the men competing in the Mason-Dixon Conference. 
There is also a growing intramural program. 

Salisbury is the fastest growing State College in the State of 
Maryland public system of higher education. It is governed by 
the Board of Trustees of the State Colleges and is supported by 
appropriations authorized by the State Legislature. 
Approximately 3800 persons are enrolled this fall, including 
some 2700 full-time undergraduates. 
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SEA GULL FOOTBALL COACHES 


Three new assistant coaches join the Salisbury State Staff this fall. Joining Head Coach Dick Yobst and assistants Chet 
Hanulak and Mike McGlinchey are graduate assistants Tom Korn, Ed Vickers and Dick Ward. 


HEAD COACH RICHARD YOBST 


Head Coach Richard (Dick) Yobst enters his fourth season as the Sea Gull’s mentor after 
starting Salisbury’s first team in 1972. A native of Oxon Hill Md., Dick graduated from Western 
Maryland College where he earned a B.S. Degree in Physical Education in 1963. He has also earned 
his Master’s Degree from George Washington University. 

He was a four-year football letterman at Western Maryland and co-captain of the team his senior 
year. Dick was a three-year all-Mason-Dixon Conference end, an all-Middle Atlantic Conference 
player, all-Maryland Small College Team and a Methodist all-American in 1962, He also was a wr 
two-letter winner in football at Oxon Hill High where he co-captained the team his senior year. 

Dick joined Salisbury State in 1969 when he was appointed Assistant Dean of Students. Prior to coming to SSC, he had 
coached various sports at Taney Junior High, Prince George’s County, Oxon Hill High and James M. Bennett Senior High 
in Salisbury. While at Bennett High, he organized the Bayside Conference, was chairman of the District V Football 
Committee and a member of the committee which wrote the curriculum guide of Family Life and Health Education. 

Before being named Head Coach in December, 1971, Dick coached the track team at SSC. He also served as Director of 
Placement for four years. He is a member of the Fellowship of Christian Athletes and is the adult sponsor of the SSC 
fellowship. Dick was recently honored by Western Maryland College as an outstanding graduate of the ‘60's. He recently 
authored an article, ‘‘Building a Football Team” for the magazine Coaches Clinic. 

Dick and his wife Susan have two children — Derek age 4, and Dana, 1. 


ASSISTANT CHET HANULAK (OFFENSIVE BACKS) 


Chet Hanulak brings plenty of first-hand experience to the Sea Gulls’ offensive backs. An 
all-American at the University of Maryland as a running back, Chet went on to become the 
National Football League “Rookie of the Year’ with the Cleveland Browns. 

Chet made all-Amerian during his senior year at Maryland (1953-54). While with the Terrapins, 
he was a member of their victorious Sugar Bowl team as well as their 1953 squad that lost to 
Oklahoma, 7-0, in the Orange Bowl With the Browns the following year, 1954, Chet scored three 
touchdowns against the Pittsburgh Steelers. He also scored one touchdown in the Browns 
victorious NFL Championship game over the Detroit Lions. 

Chet and his wife Betsy have four sons: Peter, 16; Kevin, 14; Michael, 12; and Patrick, 6. 


ASSISTANT MIKE McGLINCHEY (DEFENSIVE BACKS) 


Mike McGlinchey enters his fourth year of coaching at Salisbury State. A graduate of the 
University of Delaware where he also received his M.A. in Education-Administration, Mike was a 
six-letter winner while with the Blue Hens. He received three letters in wrestling and one each in 
football, soccer and baseball. In his senior year, he received the Outstanding Senior Athlete award 
and the W.S. Red Tawes award, presented to the most outstanding wrestler. 

Mike was a three-letterman at Newark (Del.) High in football, wrestling and baseball. He was the 
State 103-pound champion his junior year. His wrestling career continued in the Army where he 
won the Fifth Army and the U.S. Army European Command 191-pound championships. 

Wrestling is still a big part of Mike’s life as he coaches the Salisbury State team. In 1974-75, he led the Sea Gull 
grapplers to a 16-2 overall record and a Mason-Dixon Conference Dual Meet Championship with a perfect, 9-0 league 
record. Mike is also an instructor in the physical education department. 

He and his wife Marylane have a son Patrick age 2. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANT TOM KORN (LINEBACKERS) 


Tom Korn joins the Salisbury State football staff after completing a successful playing career at 
Hobart College in Geneva, N.Y. The Rochester, N.Y., native graduated from Hobart in 1975. While 
there, he played linebacker on the football team as well as defense on the lacrosse squad. Tom was 
captain of the 1974 football squad which finished with an 8-1 record. He was named all-ECAC and 
all-ICAC his senior year. In lacrosse, he was a member of the Statesmen’s College Division National 
Championship team and a two-time all-American. His senior year, he was honored as the Athlete of 
the Year at Hobart. 

Tom is working toward his master’s degree in education. He will help coach the lacrosse team in 
the spring. 


SEA GULL FOOTBALL COACHES (continuep) 


GRADUATE ASSISTANT ED VICKERS (OFFENSIVE LINE) 


Ed Vickers joins the Salisbury State Staff following a short career with Perdue, Inc. Ed is a 1971 
graduate of Shepherd College where he played offensive guard. Following graduation, he taught 
physical education and coached football and track at Hanley High School in Winchester, Va. A 
native of nearby Laurel, Del., Ed played in the 1966 Delaware Blue-Gold Game. 

Ed worked with the Sea Gulls during this year’s spring practice. He is married to the former 
Sally Garmen. 
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GRADUATE ASSISTANT DICK WARD (DEFENSIVE LINE) 


“Experienced” is the word for Dick Ward. A 1954 graduate of Madison College (SSC plays 
Madison Nov. 8), Dick has been coaching football for the past 15 years. Prior to graduation from 
Madison, Dick attended Shepherd College and Shenandoah J unior College, also spending time in 
the service. 

Following his graduation from Madison, Dick coached in Dayton, Va. Since then he has taught 
and coached at Shenandoah J.C., at Rock Hall, Md., and Martinsburg. WVa., and at Smyrna, 
Ceasar Rodney, Laurel and Cape Henolopen High Schools in Delaware. aes 

Dick’s interest in mentally retarded children has led him back to Salisbury State for his graduate ae Emp {» 
degree. He and his wife have four children :Margaret, 20; Scott, 17; Thomas, 16; and Becky, 14. i 


THERE'S MORE 

OF EVERYTHING 

IN DOWNTOWN 
SALISBURY 


Downtown Salisbury is the focal point of the Delmarva Peninsula’s largest and most 
Progressive city. If the quest is for the selection of finest quality for all members of the 
family — Downtown Salisbury is your target. This is true for fashions, accessories, and 
fine footwear for ladies, men, boys and girls. Furniture and furnishings for the home are in 
abundance. Every facet of Banking, Legal and Medical professions are at hand. Food... 
from asnack to a full course meal is conveniently available. Parking facilities are conveniently 
located for your shopping pleasure. We’re not modest — we’re proud to say . . . there’s 
more of everything in Downtown Salisbury. 
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1008 South Salisbury Blvd. 
Clairmont Shopping Center 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 / 


Ralph & Gaokill 


Downtown Plaza SALISBURY Salisbury Mall 


Marvin Phillips ” 
Becky McLaughlin / ////@ 
Beverly Bozman 
Barbara Laird 
Margaret King 
Rita Westcott 
Joan Calloway 
Nancy Muir — Receptionist 


Visit our “Stag Shop” on the 
Plaza (second floor). You will 
be interested in browsing in Our 
Jean Shop serving both guys 
and gals. 

For convenient shopping open 
Monday and Friday nights on 
the Plaza until nine and every 
night in the Mall until nine 
thirty. 


Owners: 
Betty Lou and Dennie Bloodsworth 
Estelle and Bill Phoebus 


Open 6 days a week — Mon. thru Sat. Wed., Thurs. 
and Fri. nights by appointment — Saturday 
appointments until 1:00 p.m. 
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That's another way of saying...become a navigator in the important...you’ll get the feel of the Air Force and an 


Air Force. It’s a responsible job with a challenging future. indication of what's to come. 
Think you're interested? Why not sample the Air Force Chart your course to the future...At the end is a 
ways by enrolling in Air Force ROTC in college? rewarding, challenging job as an Air Force navigator. And 
There are scholarships available. 4-year, 3-year, or 2-year. the checkpoints leading to that end are ‘‘proven benefits” 
There’s also a monthly allowance of $100. And more and “educational opportunities.” 


Put it all together in Air Force ROTC. 
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open every day 
1am 


mon.-Sat. 11a.m.- 

sun. 3-10 

South Salisbury Boulevard 
next to Wards 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: 


USC, class of ’43, Mel Durslag began 

his newspaper career while in college 
and after three war-time years in the 
Pacific returned to the L.A. Examiner as 
reporter and feature writer. He is still 
with the King Syndicate paper in L.A., the 
Herald-Examiner. 


number of years ago, when it 
was the practice in broadcasting to 
acknowledge telegrams, a wire was 
received in the NBC booth at the 
Rose Bowl. It read: 

“GAME PICTURE COMING IN 
FINE. ENJOY YOUR EXCELLENT 
COMMENTARY. (signed) FOOT- 
BALL FANS OF APPLETON, WIS- 
CONSIN.” 

It was a very decent gesture, except 
that the message arrived at 1 p.m., an 
hour before kickoff. 

The idea, however, of Appleton’s 
seeking recognition tended to symbol- 
ize the bowl mentality in America 
today and the effort certain groups 
are willing to expend each year to 
bring into public focus the place in 
which they live. 

The last time someone counted, 51 
bowl games existed. They fell into 
two groups: (a) those certified by the 
NCAA, and (b) those not certified. 

How one gains certification for his 
bowl is still a little fuzzy, but the 
suspicion is that you take the Olym- 
pic-oath and swear celibacy during 
the calendar year of your particular 
game. 

Prominent among the off-Broadway 
bowls, but certified, the Sun Bowl in 
El Paso, Texas, is a long-time fixture. 
Idly, we asked its director one year 
what this event did for the munici- 
pality. 

“It’s a rallying point for the com- 
munity,’ he answered. ‘Parties are 
keyed to Sun Bowl Week. Ladies buy 
new dresses. Excitement is created 
by the parade, the beauty contest and 
the coronation ball.” 

“Is it all worth the trouble?” he 
was asked. 

He answered soberly, “It is if you 
like El Paso.” 

Happily, there are people who like 
El Paso, just as there are those who 
go for eggplant and escargot. 

As a general rule, those who under- 
take the sponsorship of bowl games 
in their city do so for no financial 
gain. Their reward is mostly social. 
Being a member of the bowl commit- 
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by Mel Durslag, Los Angeles HERALD-EXAMINER 
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The granddaddy of the P 
and pomp associated with post-season clashes. 


tee projects them into a position of 
prominence. 

To the best of historians’ knowl- 
edge, the bowl malady was first con- 
tracted in 1889 in Pasadena, where 
the most lively sport otherwise would 
be mah jong. In a devilish outburst, 
the citizens decided on a flower festi- 
val and on a football game between 
local teams at a place called Tourna- 
ment Park. 

In 1902, the sponsors were _ in- 
spired to make the football game 
intersectional, an idea that resulted 
in a 49-0 clobbering of Stanford by 
Michigan. Shaken by this distressing 
turn of events, Pasadena killed the 
post-season game for 14 years. Upon 
its resumption, in 1916, Washington 


hee 


ost-season bowls, the Rose Bowl, stands as a fine example of the tradition 


State trimmed Brown, 14-0, and the 
annual contest has continued since. 

From this seed, a colossal garden 
of post-season football has flowered. 
Across America, we are favored with 
such classics as the Mineral Water 
Bowl, Shrimp Bowl, Textile Bowl, 
Cigar Bowl, Glass Bowl, Tangerine 
Bowl, Hula Bowl, Potato Bowl and 
Wool Bowl, among others. 

The prospect of landing on tele- 
vision has encouraged promoters to 
start bowl games. There is no objec- 
tion from fans, who genuinely enjoy 
the free entertainment from the con- 
fines of their parlors. 

Boosters and alumni also back the 
games, as do most athletic officials at 
the universities. They advocate post- 
continued 
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season football for the logical reason 
that it helps focus attention on the 
amateur game in an era of serious 
encroachment on their business by 
the professionals. 

It is a hard truth, though, that some 
in the academic community oppose 
post-season football, describing bowl 
games as the most non-amateur as- 
pect of college sports. There have 
been cases where schools, leveling an 
eye on fat profits from bowl games, 
have gone out and bought football 
players, staking their athletic futures 
on landing post-season bids. 

To try to prevent this type of ac- 
tivity, most conferences now employ 
a share -the- wealth plan whereby 
bowl proceeds are divided among the 
membership, irrespective of which 
team plays. 

Walter O'Malley, the proprietor of 
the Dodgers, calls this socialism, but 
the universities prefer to regard it as 
voluntary profit-sharing, a product of 
free enterprise. 

Next, you might ask, how do to- 
day's players feel about competing 
in bowl games? In the Space Age, is 
this squaresville, in the class of fish- 
ing, or camping in Yosemite? 

Not long ago, we inquired of a Rose 
Bowl coach whether, in this era of 
sophistication, the bowl motivation 
for kids is lessening. 

“Tt think you will find,” he an- 
swered, ‘that those boys too sophis- 
ticated for bowl games are not out 
for football.” 

It isn’t easy to believe the emotions 
that can be worked up over the post- 
season drama. Mike Garrett, a Heis- 
man Trophy winner at USC, left the 
college ranks appraising himself as a 
bust. In three years on the varsity, 
he said, he never played on a team 
that went to the bowl. He likened 
himself to Ernie Banks, who played 
in the big leagues for 20 years with- 
out getting to a World Series. 

For a long stretch, embracing close 
to 45 years, Notre Dame avoided bow] 
games. One day, we put the knock on 
the Irish, contending that as a promi- 
nent member of the NCAA, they be- 
longed in post-season matches with 
their colleagues. 

Well, you would have thought we 
had asked them to punt on first down. 
The angriest letters you have ever 
beheld came from Notre Dame grads. 


Miami's Orange Bowl, site of one of the more 
festive post-season games 


explaining why bowl football was 
beneath the dignity of the school. The 
strongest protest was delivered by 
the president of one of the Notre 
Dame Alumni Clubs. 

We sat down to think about both. 
Harvard didn’t go to bowls, nor did 
Sarah Lawrence. But then football 
was not an overpowering part of their 
campus existence. In rejecting post 
season games, Notre Dame had been 
implying that it was less commercial 
than its consorts. 

Then, a readjustment in bowl phi- 
losophy occurred at South Bend, from 
which college football, as well as 
Notre Dame, has benefited. You ask 
officials at the school to explain the 
change in the bowl outlook, and they 
begin by telling you that the players 
want it that way. 

Secondly, the possibility of playing 
in a bowl game is a distinct asset to 
recruiting. Notre Dame not only 
fights the Big Ten for livestock, but 
such ambitious independents as Penn 
State, Syracuse, West Virginia, Pitt 
and Miami, all of which accept bow] 
bids. 

Thirdly, the weekly polls do cruel 
things to football schools that are 


reputation -. conscious. If, halfway 
through its schedule, Notre Dame 
was 3-1-1, its season, poll-wise, 
would be over. With no conference 
championship to shoot for, the Irish 
coach would need the incentive of a 
bowl bid to keep spirit alive among 
his troops. 

Finally, Notre Dame leaders ad- 
mitted, there is a dirty word called 
banknotes. Like all other universities 
today, especially those without heavy 
state backing, Notre Dame could put 
bowl rewards to good use on its cam- 
pus. 

While it generally is felt among 
those in college sports that post-sea 
son football is an asset, a disparity 
of thinking exists over how the mat 
ter should be implemented, 

Some favor the plan of sticking 
with the present bowl promoters, 
who have helped bring the game to 
its current altitude. 

Other voices in the chorus dissent, 
claiming that the schools are making 
the mistake of nat proceeding with a 
national tournament, which would 
bring each season to a dramatic fin- 
ish. 

In basketball, for instance, the boys 
play in such things as the Far West, 
Midwest, Mideast and Eastern Re- 
gionals, advancing satisfactorily to- 
wards deciding a champion. 

This is a tidy approach, say some 
college authorities. It is something 
the citizenry digs. The loose ends are 
tied up neatly and no one comes 
away at season's end with arguments 
over whether, say, Penn State de- 
served the national title instead of 
Alabama. 

In college baseball, tennis, track, 
golf, swimming, soccer and hockey, 
the machinery is established for de- 
ciding champions. 

But often in football, the populace 
is frustrated at the finish, having to 
let champions be decided in the polls, 
instead of on the field, 

The pro-tournament people aren't 
in favor of dumping the showcase 
bowl games—Rose, Sugar, Orange 
and Cotton. By assigning them, on an 
alternating basis, elimination rounds 
and finals all would sell out while the 
suspense would build. 

“On New Year's Day," says one 
college official, ‘we would have one 
blockbuster, instead of a tripleheader 
continued 7t 
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by Bill Jauss 
Chicago TRIBUNE 


si ra Parseghian is out of the busi- 


ness (temporarily, at least), but like 
most outstanding coaches, Ara has 
left his legacy to football. You’ll see 
it from coast to coast during the 1975 
season. 

Ara, his astute backfield coach, 
Tom Pagna, and other aides passed 
along this legacy at clinics from Bos- 
ton to San Diego. And you know 
what copy-cats these coaches are. 

You could call Parseghian’s legacy 
“Notre Dame’s Great Misdirection 
Offense.” And if you want a vivid 
example of it, let’s go back to New 
Year's 1974 and the Notre Dame- 
Alabama Sugar Bowl showdown for 
the national championship, 

Alabama led the Irish 17-14 when 
Irish linebacker Drew Mahalic recov- 
ered a fumble on the left “hash mark” 
on the Alabama 12-yard line. 

Now, you must have two basic pre- 
requisites before you spring misdirec- 
tion at your opponent. First, you must 
establish your bread-and-butter play 
or plays. Secondly, it helps to be 
playing against alert, well-coached, 
crisp-pursuing defenders. (This is a 
beauty of the misdirection stuff; it 
actually capitalizes on opponents’ 
strengths!) 

Earlier in the ’74 Sugar Bowl, Irish 
fullback Wayne Bullock had ripped 
up the middle for good gains. And 
Irish halfbacks had taken pitches and 
swept successfully to the strong side 
(toward their tight end and wing- 
back) of the field. And, of course, 
everybody knows that Bear Bryant’s 
defenders are alert, well-drilled and 
crisp pursuers. 

So the stage was set. It was Mis- 
direction Time. 

Let Pagna pick up the action there 
on the Alabama 12-yard line. Pagna is 
a glib, fiery Italian, as intense and 
emotional as Ara. When Pagna de- 
cided to retire with his boss, it 
marked a double loss for football, at 
least temporarily. 

“Alabama was certain we would 
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Misdirection works best against the quick-pursuing teams. Here you see the Irish executing their 


bread and butter play to set up the misdirection strategy. 


just try to ‘honk’ it in there with 
straight power football,’ Pagna said. 
“With the ball on the left hash and 
our tight end Dave Casper and our 
wingback Eric Penick both right, they 
were certain that, if it wasn’t Bullock 
straight ahead, we would sweep again 
to the wide, strong side.” 

Instead, Ara sent in the play that 
he and his assistants would diagram 
1,000 times at scores of clinics in the 
next year. Quarterback Tom Cle- 
ments faked the ball to Bullock who 
slammed right over his right tackle. 
Those alert Tide defenders, once they 
saw Bullock didn’t have the ball, 
cried “sweep.” And they pursued 
like mad to the right hash mark to 
support their cornerback. 

Clements then faked the pitch to 
“sweeping” left half Art Best. Cle- 
ments made a full turn. And he 
slipped the ball to Penick, who had 
taken one jab step back and then 
sped right-to-left toward the weak 
side from his wingback position (dia- 
gram). 

Penick got a great block from Cas- 
per and scored thru the weak side. 
“The execution was superb,” Par- 
seghian said. “But also the strategy 
on that play was in reaction to what 


they’d been doing. They had over- 
revolved their defense to stop the 
sweep. This opened up misdirection 
plays.” 

Besides the wingback counter, Cle- 
ments completed several key passes 
on misdirection plays. Casper’s block 
for Penick is an important point. Cas- 
per and right guard Gerry DiNardo 
both pulled to their left, going oppo- 
site the backfield flow. 

Why didn’t one of those alert Ala- 
bama defenders ignore the backfield 
flow, read the pulling linemen and 
react back to the weak side? 

“Because, Pagna answered, ‘‘de- 
spite all you read and hear, every- 
body still looks at the backs.” 

Well, not everybody. Back in 1962, 
head coach Parseghian and assistant 
coach Pagna, then at Northwestern, 
faced a devastating young [Illinois 
linebacker, who displayed a remark- 
able knack of reading his keys and 
diagnosing plays. His name was Dick 
Butkus. And Ara devised some 
“pure” misdirection plays for him. 

“First two plays of the game,” 
Pagna recalled, “we swung ALL the 
action one way—backfield flow, both 
pulling guards, everything—and ran 
the ballcarrier all alone the other 
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and Hoover Dam. There’s a human side. An American The Nevada Department of Economic Development, 
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preceded by a game New Year's Eve. 
Our final would draw a TV audience 
the size of the Super Bowl.” 

But feeling for such a tournament 
isn't. unanimous, some contending 
that this would bring to college foot- 
ball overemphasis that isn’t healthy. 
It would also extend the season for 
those schools advancing in the tour- 
nament draw. 

Not surprisingly, bowl promoters 
oppose a national tournament on the 
ground it would minimize (if not suf- 
focate)the overall bowl game pro- 
gram. 

But such a change is not imminent 
for at least two reasons. First, most 
conferences hold long-term contracts 
with present bowl sponsors. And sec- 
ond, machinery hasn’t even started 
to be established for a change-over. 

It is a fact, however, that in the 
face of competition from other sports, 
as well as each other, the major 
bowls are taking measures to try to 
strengthen their post-season shows. 

At the Rose Bowl, for instance, the 
Big Ten over the years has changed 
its policy at least three times in con- 
nection with eligibility of its mem- 
bers. 

When it entered into the contract 
with the Rose Bowl people in 1947, 
the Big Ten instituted what was 
known as a “double no-repeat rule,” 
quite unheard of in post-season foot- 
ball. 

A double no-repeat rule meant that 
no member could appear in the bowl 
more often than once in three years. 

Naturally, this upset a lot of fans 
on the West Coast, who felt that such 
restrictions could downgrade _ the 
match. 

The Big Ten relented. It reduced its 
double no-repeat to a single no-repeat 
rule. Now a team would be forbidden 
from going back to the bow] merely 
back-to-back. 

After awhile, the Big Ten yielded 
again. It eliminated all restrictions, 
promising to send to the bowl each 
year its best team. This explains why 
Ohio State has graced the scene in 
Pasadena for the last three seasons, 
meeting Southern Cal each time. 


The Cotton Bowl in scenic Dallas, Texas is the site of one of New Year's traditional classics. 


And while, superficially, this would 
seem to be monotonous, there are no 
complaints from the gallery inasmuch 
as genuine sports fans always are par- 
tial to the matching of champions. 
Actually, USC has visited the bowl 
seven times in the last nine years. 

Both the Pacific-8 and Big Ten Con- 
ferences recently moved toward al- 
lowing more than one member to com- 
pete in bowl games each year. This 
practice is permitted in other con- 
ferences, the idea being that it is no 
more sinful to send two teams to post- 
season events than one. Many in the 
Big Ten contended last year that 
Michigan had a place in some one’s 
bowl, just as Westerners argued that 
UCLA would have enriched a post- 
season game, too. 

One who has studied bowl games 
and the people responsible for stag- 
ing them projects idly to the future 
and wonders what will happen, say, 
at the turn of the century or so when 
the old committeemen are gone and 
those now middle-aged are ready to 
pack in. 

Will their progeny be interested in 


perpetuating the bowl tradition, or 
will they care less? 

It used to be that a member of the 
Tournament of Roses Committee in 
Pasadena would send his son to Stan- 
ford, or USC, and the boy would 
come home and enter the line of suc- 
cession. 

Today, the same committeeman 
can't make this automatic assump- 
tion. The kid may be interested in 
football, or wholly detached. The 
father asks himself whether civic 
identification will mean much to the 
son, or whether he won't care 
whether the Rose Bowl is staged in 
Pasadena or Kuala Lumpur. 

Will he regard this form of enter- 
tainment as a rich piece of Ameri- 
cana, or will his game be Chinese 
checkers? 

Having endured a lot of crises, 
bowl games will be coming up against 
their toughest opponent, a changing 
culture. Their survival could confirm 
what us beleaguered establishmen- 
tarians long have argued—that not 
everything in the 20th century was 


bad. 
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way.” 

Parseghian evidently was more 
concerned with misdirecting Butkus 
than facing the 10 other Illini tack- 
lers. He never ordered a_ third 
“naked” run, tho, probably aware 
that shrewd teenager Butkus might 
react AWAY from the flow. And that 
could have sent a Northwestern ball- 
carrier to the infirmary for the season. 

Parseghian, obviously, did not “‘in- 
vent” misdirection football. This 
brings up something Bud Wilkinson 
used to say at coaching clinics in the 
1950's. 

Wilkinson would attract crowds of 
gung-ho eager high school and small 
college coaches. Each wanted to learn 
what was “new” with Bud’s Okla- 
homa Sooners and to bring the ‘‘new”’ 
strategy home. And Wilkinson an- 
swered them: 

“Gentlemen, every time you hear 
of something ‘new’ in football, go to 
the library. You'll find that Amos 
Alonzo Stagg did it before 1900.” 

Woody Hayes of Ohio State goes 
back even further. Critics of Woody 
say he’s so stubborn he'll run his pet 
“26 or 27” fullback off-tackle play 
against any goal line defense. Not so, 
says Woody. He claims he has 
adopted the misdirection strategy of 
a fifth century B.C. Chinese general 
named Sun-Tzu. 

So occasionally (Rex Kern may 
have been the last one), Woody will 
permit his quarterback to fake to the 
fullback on the goal line and then 
bootleg it across himself. 

Parseghian may not have borrowed 
from Sun-Tze or Stagg. He did bor- 
row liberally from Tubby Raymond 
at Delaware. Then, using 20 years’ 
coaching experience, Ara worked to 
refine and perfect the misdirection 
plays into his own offense. 

This happened after the dis- 
appointing 1971 Notre Dame season. 
After averaging 38 points per game in 
the five-year period 1966-70, the Irish 
averaged only 22.5 in 1971. 

“So Ara came into a staff meeting 
one day,” Pagna recalls, ‘and he said, 
‘the top five offensive teams in the 
country, excluding us, have used the 
Wishbone the past few years. I’m 
thinking of switching to the Wish- 


’ 


“Immediately,” Pagna said, “I be- 
gan playing the devil’s advocate... 


In this misdirection scene the Quarterback (2) has flipped the b 


all to the fullback (44), 


who is cutting over his left side behind pulling tackle (72). 


raising questions and reasons why we 
should not go Wishbone. There's al- 
ways a method in Ara’s madness. I 
don’t think he really wanted to go to 
the Wishbone. He just wanted to hear 
his own reasoning re-inforced.” 

So Pagna (probably gesturing like 
any Italian orator) launched into 
his impassioned anti-Wishbone argu- 
ment: 

“Ara, you’ve run multiple offen- 
sives for 20 years; you know more 


NOTRE DAME’S MISDIRECTION OFF 
SWEEP ACTION. Initial flow of the play is 
to the right with the fullback diving through 
the right side, the halfback going wide, and 
the QB also coming right down the line, fak- 
ing a sweep right. The Wingback delays then 
comes against the flow, taking the ball from 
ae _ turning upfield over the left side of 
the line. 


STRONGSIDE BUCK SWEEP-—A real bread 
& butter play. QB spins left and flips the ball 
to the left halfback who then follows pulling 
guards around the strongside end. 


than other coaches what makes them 
work . . . the Wishbone is so confin- 
ing ... it restricts your passing game 
. the defense can dictate which 
Wishbone back will carry the ball... 
do we want our quarterback getting 
tackled 25 to 30 times a game by that 
240-pound defensive end?” 

True, Pagna conceded, Notre 
Dame’s defense might benefit if the 
Irish switched to a Wishbone attack. 
That’s because the defenders would 
work against more Wishbone stuff in 
practice. “But the beauty of our of- 
fense,” Pagna said (gestures and all), 
“is that opponents can't prepare for 
it in just one week’s time.” 

So Ara stuck te his winged-T with 
variations. He adopted some Wish- 
bone principles. And he blended in 
the misdirection principles so _bril- 
liantly showcased in Penick’s Sugar 
Bowl TD run. 

“No, Ara didn’t ‘invent’ misdirec- 
tion principles,” Pagna said. ‘But he 
used his ingenuity to refine them.” 

From his desk in the Notre Dame 
alumni office, Pagna picked up a pen- 
cil and eagerly began diagramming a 
play. “Now, you understand what we 
mean by ‘misdirection?’ Every team 
has its bread-and-butter play. You 
execute it so well that the other team 
over-reacts to it. Then you run a play 
where the backfield action starts ex- 
actly the same... only you throw a 
pass or come back to the other side. 

“But you must establish your 
bread-and-butter first,’ Pagna cau- 
tioned. ‘And misdirection works best 
against quick, pursuing teams.” 

What about Ara’s legacy? Dan De- 
vine will retain many of Ara’s offen- 
sive ideas at Notre Dame. What about 
elsewhere? 

“A thousand people must have 
written us,”’ Pagna said. ‘Ara and I 
and the coaches held clinics from 
Boston to Portland. And we held 
nothing back. They've got it all... 
and they'll use it in college and at 
high school level, too.” ee 


St 


I. wasn't until the punter’s foot had 
struck the errantly dropped ball that 
it became obvious~—a bad kick was 
in progress. Yet, just as if he had 
expected the punter’s faux pas, an 
official is there to observe the trajec- 
tory of the ball and immediately mark 
the exact spot where it went out of 
bounds. 

The primary receiver covered, the 
quarterback spots his secondary tar- 
get cutting toward the right flat. He 
lets loose, but the cornerback cracks 
into the would-be receiver a split sec- 
ond before the ball arrives. A whistle 
sounds instantly. A flag floats toward 
the ground and immediately every- 
one in the stadium knows that inter- 


Officials 
have a few 
formations 
of their own 


ference has been called by an official; 
in this case, the back judge. 

Officials, it seems, are always in 
the right place at the right time. They 
are supposed to be in the right place 
at the right time, and this is not ac- 
complished by chance. It is achieved 
through careful preparation and team- 
work, That's right. Teamwork. 

Football officials work as a team, a 
six-man unit, with each member well 
versed on his own responsibilities as 
well as those of the other officials. 
Each man always knows where the 
other team members are. Officials 
have standard formations for every 
play, be it a punt, pass play, field goal 
attempt or kickoff. Every member of 
the crew has a number of basic re- 
sponsibilities and areas of jurisdic- 
tion. 

Before we get into the formations 
and responsibilities, let us first con- 
sider the training and preparation that 
officials go through before you see 
them function on Saturday afternoon. 

It should be obvious that football 
officials must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the rules. And they must also 
possess the ability to interpret them 
correctly and instantly. These abili- 
ties are acquired only through devo- 
tion of much time and study and any- 
one who is unable or unwilling to 
acquire them should leave officiating 
to those who are. 

Physical conditioning is important 
because football officiating is difficult 
and exhausting and requires 100 per 


cent efficiency of the mind and the 
body. Men whose eyes, heart or legs 
are not in excellent condition have no 
place in officiating. 

All it takes is courage to decide to 
become an official. Becoming one is 
the trick. That takes hard work and 
sacrifice. And one doesn’t knock on 
a conference commissioner’s door 
one day and announce, “Okay, I'm 
ready to be a college official.” Even 
the best college officials have served 
their apprenticeship calling high 
school games. Some even started on 
the junior high level. In most states, 
before a man can officiate in prep 
football he must be admitted to an 
association. Such admittance requires 
a series of tests on rules and often a 
new member is graded as he officiates 
games on a trial basis. 

A man may serve several years as 
a high school or junior college official 
before getting a chance to work a 
college game, especially one in a 
major conference. Some never get the 
chance. 

Since the turnover in college offici- 
ating is not very great, only a few 
make it to the so-called big time in 
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Mr and Mrs *T’ 
Bloody Mary mix 


Vodka, gin, rum, tequila — even aquavit — never 
had it so good. Use 3 parts Mr and Mrs “T” 
Bloody Mary Mix to 1 part of any of them. Stir over 
ice for the perfect Bloody Mary. 


Mr and Mrs °*T 
Gimlet mix 


For the perfect gimlet — mix 2 parts Mr and Mrs 
“T” Gimlet Mix with 3 parts of either vodka 

or gin (or even rum). Froth it in a blender or stir 
over ice. Garnish with.thin lime slice ora 

green cherry. Umm. Ambrosia. 


Mr and Mrs *T° 
Mai Tai mix 


Just like you get them in The Islands. Mix 3 

parts Mr and Mrs “‘T”’ Mai Tai Mix with 1 part rum 
in double old fashioned glass of crushed ice. 
Stir and garnish with pineapple stick and 
maraschino cherry. 


Mr and Mrs *T° 
Whiskey Sour mix 


The versatile mix. Use whiskey, scotch, rum — 
whatver your choice. Mix 2 parts Mr and Mrs “T”’ 
Whiskey Sour Mix to 1 part of your favorite 
spirits. Shake well or stir over ice and garnish 
with mint, cherry or orange slice. 


After the Field Judge introduces the Captain 
to the Referee, the Umpire, Linesman, Line 
Jud @ and the Field Judge step back to the 45 
yard line. 
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OFFICIALS 
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the major college ranks. And even 
then, only the best are chosen. 

A fan may have the rare experience 
of seeing a referee call his first col- 
lege game, but chances are he will 
never be aware of it. The official, 
actually, is anything but a rookie. 


The Referee is responsible for the Runner and 
action around him behind the neutral zone. 
When the Runner passes the scrimmage line 
in the side zone, responsibilty for him goes 
over to the Line Judge or Linesman. 


Neen ee ee ee ee 


Now, back to teamwork, forma- 
tions and responsibilities. 

The team of officials customarily 
arrives at the stadium an hour or two 
before kickoff time. There is a pre- 
game meeting in the officials’ dressing 
room with the referee presiding. The 
crew members set their watches to 
the correct time and check their 
equipment—whistles, markers, game 
cards, etc. The Back Judge makes 
sure he has an extra stop watch and 
the Linesman determines which side- 
line he will work. The umpire in- 
gpects the equipment and bandages 
of each team. The correct time is 
given to each team by the Referee 
who also reminds each head coach of 
chin strap and mouth piece rule re- 
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quirements. Correct information on 
the team captains—names, numbers 
and positions — are obtained and 
written on the game cards of each 
official. Pre-kickoff procedures for 
both halves are reviewed. 

Once on the field, the Referee and 
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The Referee covers the ball and the quarter- 
back. The linesman covers play behind the 
Referee and Umpire; with sideline respon- 
sibility. Line Judge holds; covers crack-backs 
behind the line, also lead blockers and action 
on pitchmen. Field Judge covers part of the 
end line and play behind the Umpire; with 
sideline responsibility. The Back Judge now 
has deep sideline responsibility as well as head 
line responsibility. 


———— 


Field Judge inspect the field mark- 
ings; the Back Judge confers with the 
clock operator; the Linesman checks 
with the chainmen and instructs their 
assistants, and the Umpire makes a 
last spot check of equipment and 
bandages. The Line Judge and Field 
Judge alert the respective teams five 
minutes prior to each half. The of- 
ficials arrange to meat the captains 
and/or co-captains 0: both teams and 
set up the coin toss. 

Officials have a formation for the 
coin toss, with every member of the 
crew except the Referee lining up on 
the 45 yard stripe following the brief 
introduction ceremony. The Referee 
then performs the flip of the coin. 

From the time they take the field 
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for the opening kickoff until the final 
whistle sounds, the officials conduct 
the game and supervise its every 
play. Prior to the start of each play, 
the officials position themselves in 
formations that vary with the type of 
play, i.e. goal line play, scrimmage 


The Referee watches the play on the kicker. 
The Linesman holds until the ball leaves the 
neutral zone; covers play ahead of the ball; 
and watches the line and up blockers. The 
Line Judge stays on the line until the snap; 
watches close line blocking and blocks ahea 
of the ball. The Field Judge takes sideline 
responsibility in position ahead of the safe- 
ties and watches for short kicks and 
play ahead of the ball. The Back Judge takes 
deep responsibility and moves into position 
to rule on the catch and hand-offs. 


play, field goal attempt, punt, free 
kick or kickoff. 

Once the play begins, each official 
is responsible for covering certain 
areas of the field. An official’s respon- 
sibility may change in mid-play, de- 
pending on the play's direction and 
the flow of traffic. In a sense, officials 
cover the field in much the same way 
a zone defense operates—by rotating 
and taking things that come their 
way. 

Accompanying this article are sev- 
eral diagrams that clearly illustrate 
several of the formations used by 
officials and graphically explain some 
of the respective responsibilities of 
each crew member. 
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COLLEGE AVENUE & SOUTH DIVISION 
OPEN 9 A.M. — Midnight 
546-FOOD 
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RANDIE BRUNNER 


GEORGE CHESTER 


WARREN BROWN MARTIN BUENEMAN KEVIN BURDEN JOHN CAPOBIANCO 


RORY CASTILLO WAYNE CLEMONS DAVID COOPER DENNIS DEAKINS 
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JIM FENNEMORE 


JOE GEBHART 


MARK HAMMERT 


VIC KEEN 


BILL MAHONEY 


BOB FERRIS 


DOUG GILLS 


DAVE HEARN 
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JIM FRANK 


MARK GLOVER 


JOHN JANNEY 
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TOM MONTHLEY 


GARY NOCK 
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No. 


Name 


Amabili, Louie 
Antoine, Randy 
Arallo, Louie 
Barr, Clark 
Bevan, Bill 
Bottorf 
Boucher, Bart 
Bounds, John 
Brown, Everett 
Brown, Warren 
Brunner, Randie 
Bueneman, Martin 
Burden, Kevin 
Capobianco, John 
Castillo, Rory 
Chester, George 
Clemons, Wayne 
Cooper, David 
Deakins, Dennis 
DiFederico, Ed 
Ditchfield, John 
Doss, Gary 
Dougherty, Rich 
Dryden, Dean 
Elliott, Charles 
Fennemore, Jim 
Ferris, Bob 
Frank, Jim 
Garcia, Mike 
Gebhart, Fran 
Gebhart, Joe 
Gills, Doug 
Glover, Mark 
Golacinski, Don 
Haller, Bill 
Hammert, Mark 
Hearn, Dave 
Henry, Ray 
Janney, John 
Johnson, Erskine 
Jones, Bobby 
Keen, Vic 

King, Jim 
Kinnamon, Brice 
Kirchoff, Dave 
Macklin, Alkin 
Mahoney, Bill 
Mandley, Rich 
Markiewicz, Charles 
Milone, John 
Monthley, Tom 
Morris, Mark 
Moyle, Bob 
Murphy, Kevin 
Myers, Humphrey 
Nock, Gary 
Olmstead, Larry 
O'Neal, Keith 
Orr, Randy 
Phillips, Preston 
Polk, Jeff 
Richards, Bob 
Riley, Calvin 
Ring, Dan 

Ring, Tim 
Romanek, Brian 
Rose, Dave 
Ruark, Jim 
Saunders, Brian 
Scarborough, Mike 
Scher, Marc 
Shade, Levi 
Shotzberger, Jim 
Shumaker, Frank 
Skrobot, Pete 
Smith, John W. III 
Snader, Russ 

St. Ledger, Gerard 
Temple, David 
Tillman, Jim 
Trott, Tim 
Walter, Mike 
Watson, Jim 
West, Jerry 
Young, Jack 
Zavaglia, J.C. 


SALISBURY STATE ROSTER 


Position 


Height 


Weight 


202 
179 
198 
210 
203 
165 
230 
205 
157 
196 
220 
186 
174 
150 
170 
254 
170 
185 
214 
228 
165 
209 
188 
152 
168 
187 
170 
175 
258 
160 
184 
190 
172 
230 
161 
160 
185 
178 
177 
205 
220 
175 
193 
201 
178 
212 
190 
205 
183 
182 
210 
200 
176 
187 
178 
160 
175 
230 
190 
145 
160 
192 
250 
195 
163 
170 
171 
165 
186 
160 
194 
184 
232 
200 
187 
186 
185 
180 
173 
221 
197 
170 
175 
170 
195 
200 


Class 


Jr. 
Jr. 


Fr. 


Jr. 


Fr. 
Fr, 


Jr. 


Birthdate 


3-3-52 
7-20-55 
5-16-57 
9-7-55 
3-26-57 
9-14-57 
1-9-55 
6-4-56 
8-7-55 
4-23-54 
10-29-54 
1-18-56 
11-28-58 
9-14-55 
6-12-56 
3-2-56 
3-19-56 
4-15-54 
6-4-56 
10-23-53 
2-6-55 
7-14-56 
5-30-56 
3-12-56 
6-7-55 
6-13-53 
4-30-57 
5-30-56 
1-5-56 
12-28-50 
11-23-52 
10-13-55 
4-26-56 
7-13-54 
10-89-56 
12-2-56 
2-18-56 
5-26-57 
4-1-57 
2-19-56 
12-8-55 
9-26-56 
8-14-55 
6-28-56 
11-10-57 
5-21-56 
1-6-57 
11-14-54 
2-28-55 
5-24-56 
12-1-54 
4-3-57 
6-27-56 
1-21-56 
1-23-54 
8-23-57 
3-1-56 
7-21-55 
7-10-57 
7-13-57 
6-16-49 
3-7-55 
5-18-52 
10-1-54 
11-30-57 
11-30-56 
1-6-53 
11-8-56 
2-11-53 
9-17-53 
6-17-57 
12-5-50 
11-11-55 
2-5-55 
6-5-56 
1-27-56 
1-9-55 
6-18-56 
11-4-55 
12-6-54 
5-17-57 
1-13-55 
11-4-52 
12-21-53 
10-31-53 
5-1-56 


Home Town 


Wilmington, Del. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Fairlawn, N.J. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Jessup, Md. 
Hollywood, Md. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Sulphur Springs, WV. 
Largo, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Arnold, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Dover, Del. 
Bowie, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Greensboro, Md. 
Dover, Del. 
Misawia, Japan 
Newark, Del. 
District Heights, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Severna Park, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Wyoming, Del. 
Severna Park, Md. 
White Plains, Md. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Hockessin, Del. 
Hockessin, Del. 
Edgewater, Md. 
Oxon Hill, Md. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Oxon Hill Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Delmar, Md. 
Pocomoke, Md. 
Rising Sun, Md. 
Edgewood, Md. 
Forestville, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cambridge, Md. 
Severna Park, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Kensington, Md. 
Odenton, Md. 
Severna Park, Md. 
Littlestown, Pa. 
Severna Park, Md. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Kensington, Md. 
Lusby, Md. 
Bowie, Md. 
Dover, Del. 
Laurel, Del. 
Fairfax, Va. 
Boyds, Md. 

Eden, Md. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Cambridge, Md. 
Lanham, Md. 
Lanham, Md. 
Berwyn Heights, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Cambridge, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Oxon Hill, Md. 
Pocomoke, Md. 
Morganza, Md. 
Winterthur, Del. 
Camp Springs, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Lexington Park, Md. 
Ellicott City, Md. 
District Heights, Md. 
Odenton, Md. 
Milford, Del. 

New Carrollton, Md. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Wilmington, De. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Camp Springs, Md. 
Linwood, N.J. 


High School 


J. Dickinson 

J. Dickinson 
Fairlawn 
Annapolis 
Althaton 
Chopticon 

Fort Hunt 

West Springfield 
Largo 

Balto. City College 
City College 
Bonnamerican 
John Marshall 
Seaford High 
Bowie 

J.M. Bennett 
Forest Park 
North Caroline 
Caesar Rodney 
Arawdlé 

Newark 

Suitland 
Brandywine 
Severna Park 
Woodlawn 

Caesar Rodney 
Severna Park 
Bishop McNamara 
Bordentown/Lenox 
Alexis | Dupont 
Alexis 1. Dupont 
Southern 

Oxon Hill 
Montgomery Blair 
Crossland 
Woodlawn 
Delmar 
Pocomoke 

West Nottingham 
Edgewood 
Bishop McNamara 
J.M. Bennett 
Milford Hill 
Cambridge 
Severna Park 
Wilmington 
Archbishop Curley 
Albert Einstein 
Arundel 

Severna Park 
Francis Scott Key 
Severna Park 
Northwood 

St. John’s 

Calvert 

Bowie 

Caesar Rodney 
Laurel 

Robinson 
Poolesville 

J.M. Bennett 

Fort Hunt 
Cambridge 
Rarkdale 

Parkdale 

Parkdale 

Mt. Pleasant 
Cambridge 
Wilmington 

Oxon Hill 
Pocomoke 
Chopticon 

Alexis | Dupont 
Bishop McNamara 
Conrad 

Great Mills 

Mt. Hebron 
Suitland 

Arundel 

Milford 

Parkdale 

Fort Hunt 
Wilmington 
Roxborough 
Crossland 
Mainland Regional 


WASHINGTON & JEFFERSON ROSTER 


Name 


Somplatsky, Bob 
Morrow, Jim 
Klimchock, Rick 
Silverman, Gary 
Fernberger, Jim 
Steffine, George 
Johnson, Jim 
Gonzales, Steve 
Ross, Dave 
Rocoon, Ray 
Merritt, Harold 
Evanchak, Ed 
Casino, Tony 
Perri, Dennis 
Noble, John 
Cuneo, Al 
Butka, Ed 
Deitsch, Rock 
Parson, Charles 
Giordani, John 
Johns, Lee P. 
Persichetti, Mark 
McNelis, Shawn 
Gelles, Paul 
Wentz, Jeff 
Volovich, Blane 
Scinico, Mark 
Cerrone, Jerry 
Mastic, Mike 
Biksey, Tom 
Sundell, Dennis 
Perry, Kevin 
Manion, Dan 
Turkovich, Bob 
Glusica, Dan 
Gallagher, Bill 
Cahoon, Jim 
Shula, Tom 
Cuneo, Ted 
McEwen, Gary 
Richmond, Vance 
Freise, Rick 
Gelsick, Mike 
Cox, Steve 
Webb, Randy 
Horkowitz, Jack 
Koenig, Dave 
Irvin, Bill 
Coxson, Charles 
Sam, Mark 
Silverman, Rob 
DiMarco, Tony 


Head Coach: Patrick E. (Pat) Mondock (3rd season) 


Assistants: 


James R. White, 
Gary W. Troll 


Hometown 
Avella, PA 
Lower Burrell, PA 
United, PA 
Youngstown, O 
Huntingdon Valley, PA 
Aliquippa, PA 
Erie, PA 
Waynesboro, PA 
Lower Burrell, PA 
Washington, PA 
Albion, PA 
Elizabeth, PA 
Jeannette, PA 
Houston, PA 
DuBois, PA 
Greensburg, PA 
Canonsburg, PA 
Erie, PA 
Beaver Falls, PA 
Hellertown, PA 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Jeannette, PA 
Clairton, PA 
Johnstown, PA 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Lawrence, PA 
Pittsburgh, PA 
N. Versailles, PA 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Belle Vernon, PA 
Ridgway, PA 
Upper St. Clair, PA 
Bethel Park, PA 
Johnstown, PA 
Uniontown, PA 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Akron, O 
Claridge, PA 
Greensburg, PA 
N. Versailles, PA 
Erie, PA 
Briarcliff Manor, NY 
Wilcox, PA 
Monagahela, PA 
Cincinnati, O 
Emmaus, PA 
Edgewood, PA 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Jamestown, NY 
Windber, PA 
New Castle, PA 
McKeesport, PA 
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The SSC Marchina Band 


The Salisbury State College Marching Band welcomes returning alumni to this annual homecoming celebration. 


Continuing in its effort of providing ‘‘music in motion”, the band represents a blend of the old, the new, and _ several 
in between. 


Contrast is the key to the halftime musical and marching renditions of the Salisbury State College Marching Band 
and Band Front today. 

Maynard Ferguson, known for his “screeching” trumpet in the jazz medium of expression, merges that thrust with 
a driving rock beat in a thrilling opener, ‘Give It One.’’ Maynard had better beware - SSC’s trumpeters are catching 
on. The soft patterns of evolving circles, spirals and flower petals temper the harshness of the preceding selection 
while supporting the SSC majorettes in the popular ‘‘When Sunny Gets Blue.” 

The 14th century Swiss patriot, William Tell, was ordered to shoct an apple off his son’s head with bow and arrow 
as punishment for his radical activities. The 19th century Romanticist, Gioacchino Rossini adequately portrayed this 
story in his opera of the same name. Though the music easily connotes a TV adulteration, it is hoped that the 
selection is enjoyed in its original context. The drill flags add their flying banners to the excitement of this classic. 

One of the most difficult rock charts ever made the top in 1975 for the Average White Band. The pom poms and 
marching band close with the rhythmically uninhibited ‘Pick Up The Pieces.” 


1975 MARCHING BAND AND BAND FRONT 


Flute: Kathy Sherry Trumpet 2: Jim Caldwell Pom Poms: Carol Stanton 
Will Jones Roger Todd Bonnie Downes 
Valerie Ahmuty Trumpet 3: Doug Miles Lynn Eigenbrode 
Cindy Madden Alan Henry Cindy Goad 
Mary Purnell Steve Clouse Brenda Smith 
Rhonda Blevins ; Andrea Burlin 
Chery! Lewis Horn: Jeff Elliott Peggy Myer 
Charla Gallaway Dan Gladding Sue Kerner 
Connie Thompson Norm Dougherty Cindy Crow 

: Mike Gray Linda All 

Clarinet: Mary Lee White Ellen Czeh Bhoven 
Karen Bunnell j Dee Hudson 
Barbara Serra Majorette: Debbie Schneider, Capt. Nedra Butler 
Sie tones Tammy McCune Laura Rehillen 
Betsy Fry Cathy Derrickson Karen Hoffman 

: Christine Williams Diana Prahl 

Baritone: Elbert Hicks Debbie Ford Susan Ford 
pre Cebuls Flags: Diane Cary, Head Capt. Tracey Brock 

Trombone: Howard Snow Kathy Turkington Ruth Williams 
Mike Porter Pat Tyndall Marilyn Porter 
Jerry Douglas Sue Hosier Cathy Gleason 
Bill Gardner Roberta Judd 
Dale Palmer 

Bass: Terry Myers SS _ Ser! SS a 
John Murrell peat E ea = } cae a : ‘ ae 
Mike Hartye — ee ty OO SO rae Rene ae 


Perc: SD Greg Taylor 
SD Tom Murphy 
SD Alan Ragan ‘ 
BD Don Morgan 


F 
TT Mike Porter of R + iW th as 
Drum Maj.: Frank Furr Le Y : 4 


Al. Sax: Donna Hirst a ay 


Fred Hughes : 
Kim Richardson ae ee “ 
lh 


ret ae 


Stain 

Ten. Sax: Jay Mumford Ne iia . 
Gail McWilliams : Prperiis® Ret f ~*~ 
Bari. Sax: Roy Chandler ~~ SS al ‘ oe! 
Trumpet | Phil Perdue + : 


Toby Weaver 
Bruce Beckett 
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Chevette. 


_ Chevrolet’s new kind 
American car. 


O 


ae 


Chevette is international in concept, design and heritage. 

It incorporates many engineering features proved around 
the world. 

Its wheelbase is 94.3 inches. And overall length is 

158.7 inches. 

Its turning circle, compared with that of any foreign or 
domestic car, is among the smallest. 

It gives you more head room and front leg room than some 
leading foreign cars. 


It can carry cargo up to four feet wide. 


O It’s basically a metric car. And, as you know, the metric 


system is on its way to becoming the standard American 
measurement. 


O It has a standard 1.4-litre engine, with a 1.6-litre engine 
available (except on the Scooter). 

O It comes with a self-service booklet. 

O It’s a two-door hatchback, with seating for four in the 


standard Chevette, Rally, Sport and Woody versions. A 
two-passenger version, the Scooter, is also available. 


It is sold and serviced by every Chevrolet dealer in America 
—all 6,030 of them. 

They welcome your questions. 
They welcome your test-drive. 


ed 


hina Look up America: * 


When Washington & 
Jefferson has the ball 


@ oS 
W&J ON OFFENSE 

we on orre the real things. 

TE Bart Boucher .......... 81 ‘ ; E Mike Gelsick ......... 84 
vy teed TT WCC ad C2.) a 70 6 . 3 % T Jim: Cahoon. .). 66 2s 75 
ME IRE NPOSS ida) saat oh alle. bic ons 62 y : > = G POM BIRKS. els. bcs lnvelacets 66 
Cc BODOV.GONGS).%..6.05.. Soe 52 . ad Cc Lee: JONNS: fess 8 tase ks 51 
RG Jim Fennemore ........ 65 G Dennis Sundell......... 67 
Srl CIE CGOTICO:. «i cosa ee 72 T TOMESMUIE. sc. oc0 kare ones 76 
Re ME URVNGEE: 6 ioe )c.c nis ws, o/s 40 Sh) DaVG ROSS. 051s SRR es 24 
hoe avid Cooper. 2. bo. ees ae 12 2B SMe IOTTOW: © s-< 16) alu cktace 14 
PREP I WVETSON ec Seca bce er 26 HIB or ONY CASINO: us ele ccwieie’s 33 
ae EC TRC i nr 30 HB Harold Merritt......... 31 
FB David Kirchoff ......... 16 WB Rick Klimchock ....... 15 


W&J ON DEFENSE SSC ON DEFENSE 


Ais. ANAND WAULITROND) ays! ssiece) econ Roa 85 

rs Richmond....... 2 LT George Chester ....... 77 

MARTON: aig. Gosh a, 790 ra tee RT. Bob Richards | isco kk 88 

: a hae Kivisisrmate si RES Louis Amabill’. . <<< skis . 89 

BMI GREY Hest» Soaere cox Le ENR ING) 2s ar es ue 39 

E MORMINODIC. «05.8 oie wees 35 MLB Frank Shumaker ........ 66 

' EST ORIU TAGNIOS cin cl cians, eieve 0 54 LB). ‘Pete: Skrobot °2 5272 ae 35 

LB Ed Butka teen eens 42 LCB Humphrey Myers ....... 27 

} LB John Giordani......... 45 LS Brian Saunders ......... 20 

| DB Mark Persichetti ....... 52 RS David Temple.......... 43 

DB Jim Fernberger. Ag NS pate ph eee 17 RCB” Mike Walter: 2.54): 47 
j DB Gary Silverman ....... 16 


THE PRESIDENTS 


12 B. Somplatsky, DHB 
14 J. Morrow, OB 


63 M. Scinico, DT 


’ j 64 J. Cerrone, LB 
| 11. E. Brown, CB 54 C. Barr,G 15 R. Klimchock, HB 65 M. Mastic, G LB 
12 D. Cooper, OB 55 D. Hearn, LB NY ‘ : 
5 16 G. Silverman, DH 66 T. Biksey, G 
| 13. W. Clemons, S 56 K. Murphy, C Babee. es a anaes 
14 B. Moyle, OB 57 M. Bueneman, C -Fe nberge ’ . Sundell, 
| 15 D. R OB 58 M. Morris, G ‘ 21. G. Steffine, H 68 K. Perry, T 
“icirek apondis 22 J. Johnson, HB 71D. Manion, DT 
16 D. Kirchoff, RB 59 R. Brunner, DT 
| arkiewi 23 S. Gonzales, TB 72 +B. Turkovich, DT 
17. C. Markiewicz, RB 60 J. Shotzberger, DT nee be Medi bore 5 
18 J.W. Smith II,CB 61 T. Trott, DE oe “4 ites bab qs * nei . 
19 B.Kinnamon,LB 62 G. Doss,G - Rocoon, D . Gallagher, 
| 20 B. Saunders, S 63 T. Ring, LB 31H. Merritt, LB HB x J. Cahoon, T 
21 J. Capobianco,CB 64 R. Mandley, G 32 E. Evanchak, HB 8c T. Shula, T 
22 J. Gebhart, RB 65 J. Fennemore, G 33 T. Casino, HB T. Cuneo, T 
26 J. Watson,HB 66 F. Shumaker, LB 34 D. Perri, LB 78 G. McEwen, 7 
| 27H. Myers, CB 67 A. Macklin, LB 35 J. Noble, D 82 V. Richmond, D 
| 28 W. Brown, RB 68 L. Olmstead, LB 41 A. Cuneo, LB 83 R. Freise, E 
| 29 ©. Elliott. $ 69 D. Gills, LB 42 E. Butka, LB 84 M. Gelsick, E 
30 L. | 70K. O'Neal, OT 43 R. Deitsch, DHB 85 S. Cox, TE 
Me : pry up 71 M. Garcia, DT 44 C. Parson, FB 91 R. Webb, DE 
{ 34 J ‘atadd oe 72 E. DiFederico, OT 45 J. Giordani, LB 92 J. Horkowitz, DE 
| 75 C. Riley, DT 51 L. Johns, C D. Koenig, DB 
| 36 ; Adouvek, Re 17 -G. Chester, DT 52 M. Persichetti, DHB B. Irvin, G 
37. M. Glover, RB 78 E. Johnson, DT 53S. McNelis, E LB C. Coxson, E 
39 D. Ring ‘tB 79D. Golacinski, DT 54 P. Gelles, LB M. Sam, E 
| 40 J. West, SE 80 V. Keen, DE 55 J. Wentz, Cc R. Silverman, DB 
41 J. King, S 81 B. Boucher, OT 62. B. Volovich, G T. DiMarco, QB 
) 42 F. Gebhart, LB 82 M. Scarborough, SE 
| 43 D. Temple, S 83 J. Frank, TE 
44 J. Young, K 84 T.Monthley, TE 
| 45 P. Phillips, RB 85 J. Tillman, DE ¢ 2 
47 M. Walter, CB 86 K. Burden, DE Coca Cola Bottling Company 
| 50 R. Snader, C 87 J. Bounds, DE i 410 Railroad Avenue 
51 G. St. Leger, G 88  B. Richards, DT io ) Ra 
52 B. Jones, C 89 L.Amabili, DE : Salisbury 
| 53 D. Deakins, LB 
| 
| 


errr me 
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Salisbury State College’s accreditation was recently reaffirmed by the Commission on Higher 
Education of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Notice of the reaffirmation was received by Dr. Norman C. Crawford, President, following a vote 
of the Commission. 

Accreditation is intended to assure the public of the quality of an institution’s programs and the 
stability of its financial support. It occurs every 10 years. It is important in many ways and is a» 
requirement for eligibility to receive federal funds, including financial aid to students. Accreditation 
assures everyone that the quality of the institution is good. It makes the opportunity to transfer 
easy and also qualifies credits for graduate school. Finally it makes securing a quality faculty easier. 

During the past academic year the college completed a comprehensive self-study of all of its 
activities. The report was submitted to the Commission on Higher Education in February and an 
evaluation team visited the campus for four days in late April. 

The Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is an independent organization 
of non-profit educational institutions, established in 1887 for the improvement of educational 
institutions and for the development of better working relations among secondary schools, 
institutions of higher education, and other educational agencies in the Middle States area. 
Membership follows accreditation by either the Commission on Higher Education or the 
Commission on Secondary Schools. The Association is controlled by its member institutions, whose 
representatives meet annually in convention to transact its business. It has no individual members 
other than those elected honoris causa by the membership. 

The Commission strives to serve its membership and the educational community chiefly through 
accrediting procedures and other services and activities supplementary to evaluation and consulting 
It does so by developing criteria for judging educational effectiveness and by identifying institutions 
which are substantially applying them. 

A very important aspect of the Commission’s activities is its continuing relationship with mature 
institutions through periodic evaluations for reaffirmation of accreditation and through the use of 
experienced faculty members and administrators from these institutions on evaluation teams and as 
consultants. 

The self-study part of the evaluation is a major and important asset to the college itself and to the 
Commission doing the evaluating. In the self-study, the students, the faculty, the administration, and 
the governing board are able to appraise their institution’s accomplishments and potential in light of 
what they wish the institution to be. Working with the Commission and its staff, they define the 
context in which the instititution is to be examined and reveal their own level of expectations. 

In commenting on the Middle States re-accreditation, Dr. Crawford noted that the self-study 
process had been of very real value to the institution. 

The Commission noted in its report to Salisbury that: ‘‘Salisbury is seen as committed to the 
Eastern Shore and to coordinating its resources throughout the year with other institutions in the 
Delmarva Peninsula.’ 
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Today’s Game 


Today will be the first meeting between the Presidents of 
Washington and Jefferson and the Sea Gulls of Salisbury 
State. W & J enters the game with a 5-1 record after 
defeating previously unbeaten Allegheny, 21-16. Salisbury 
has a 4-2 record after slipping by Johns Hopkins at home 
Saturday, 33-26. 

The Presidents have a powerful offense and one of the 
stingiest defenses in Division III. The leading team in the 
President’s Atheltic Conference, W&J relies on the 
rushing of halfbacks Tony Casino and Harold Merritt and 
the passing of quarterback Jim Morrow. 

Casino has carried the ball 102 times for the Presidents, 
totaling 549 net yards and six touchdowns. Against 
Allegheny Saturday, he recorded runs of 75 and 50 yards. 
Merritt has 50 carries for 213 yards. Morrow, at QB, is the 
top passer in the PAC. He has completed 58 of 99 passes 
(59 percent) for 910 yards and eight touchdowns. He has 
been intercepted twice. 

Leading receiver is split end Dave Ross with 18 
receptions for 282 yards and one touchdown. Halfback 
Rick Klimchock has caught 13 passes for 306 yards and 
two TDs and end Mike Gelsick has 13 receptions for 210 
yards and 3 touchdowns. 

Defensively, the Presidents are the No. 1 team in NCAA 
Division III in passing defense, allowing just 44.4 yards per 
game. The team is also third in scoring defense, allowing 4.0 
points per game. (Both statistics are prior to the Allegheny 
contest.) 

Mark Persichetti at halfback is the leading defender with 
six interceptions. Co-captain Paul Gelles is a leading 
linebacker along with John Giordani and middle guard 
Blane Volovich. Gelles is also the punter, averaging about 
40 yards per punt. 


Composite Schedule 


Washington- Towson Madison Frostburg 
Jefferson State State 
@ Shepherd 
L 28-0 
@Car. Mellon Mansfield @ Glenville Waynesburg 
L 7-0 W 27-15 T 0-0 L 19-7 
Geneva Ken. State Wash. & Lee @ Bowie 
W 19-7 L 16-7 W 21-16 L 37-0 
Thiel @ Ran. Ma. Hamp. Syd. Geneva 
W 25-0 L 13-7 W 3-0 W 6-0 
@ Case W. @ Bowie Shepherd = Juniata 
W 27-0 W 35- 10 W 13-7 L 27-16 
Carroll Frostburg @ Bridgewat-@ Towson 
W 21-6 W 42-25 er W 10-7 __L 42-25 
@ Allegheny W. Conn. @ Frostburg Madison 
W 21-16 W 35-14 L 21-20 W 21-20 
@ssc Johns Hop- @Emory & @Westmin- 
kins * Henry ster 
@ Hiram @ SSC Ran.-Macon @ W. Va. 
Tech 
Bethany Hampden- SSC * 
Sydney 


Cheyney @ Shippens- @ SSC 
burg 


" Night Game 


Washington & Jefferson 


Dr. Howard J. Burnett, President 


Washington and Jefferson College is the eleventh 
oldest college in the nation, tracing its history to 1781. 
In that year, three Presbyterian ministers founded 
academies on the Western Pennsylvania frontier, and in 
1787, Washington Academy was chartered by the 
Pennsylvania legislature. A few years later, Canonsburg 
Academy was chartered. In 1802, this academy received 
its charter as Jefferson College, and in 1806, Washington 
College was chartered. 

Located in towns only ten miles apart, the two small 
colleges were rivals and grew slowly in the years between 
their chartering and the Civil War. Declining enrollments 
because of the war made merger a necessity, and in 
1865, the Pennsylvania legislature chartered the merged 
college as Washington and Jefferson College in 
Washington, Pennsylvania, 30 miles southwest of 
Pittsburgh. 

The college has grown steadily, although it remains a 
small liberal arts college which, until 1970, was all-male. 
In that year, however, women were admitted as 
undergraduate students and today comprise 25 percent 
of the student body of 1,000. 

W & J emphasizes pre-madical, pre-law, pre-business 
and liberal arts training, with almost half its graduates 
entering graduate schools each year. Its pre-medical 
graduates are admitted to medical schools in percentages 
far above the national norm, and its law graduates have 
equal success in admission to law schools. 

Athletically, W & J is a member of the Presidents 
Athletic Conference, a group of eight schools in 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. W & J 
first played intercollegiate football in 1890 and, until 
the 1930's was a national power. Its undefeated 1921 
team played the University of California in the 1922 
Rose Bowl game, which ended in a 0-0 tie. W & Jis the 
smallest college to ever send a team to the Rose Bowl. In 
the 1930's the college withdrew from competition with 
major schools and since has played colleges of its own 
size. Its 1970 team won the championship of the 
Presidents Athletic Conference, and W & J teams have 
won PAC titles in basketball, wrestling, swimming, 
tennis and golf. 


Dashiell & Sons is also constructing the new Gym. 


INCORPORATED 


General Contractors 


Helping Salisbury State 
build for the future... 


Two views of Residence Hall Complex, now under construction. 


Since 1906 


Route 13 North — Salisbury, Maryland 301-742-6151 
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RED DOOR 
SUB SHOP 


ENOUGH SAID! 


CALL 742-8294 FOR CARRYOUTS 


MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


SUNDAY NOON to 8 P.M. 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND 


HAMILL’S BARBER SHOP 


We Use & Recommend 


RK 


Products 


REDKEN CLINIC OF MD. 


Specializing in Long & Full Hair Style 
Women’s Hair Styling 
Closest to College 


SSC 


COLLEGE AVE. 


S. DIVISION 


| ee: HAMILL’S 


7:30 — 5:30 P.M. 


CLOSED WEDNESDAY 


A Full Service Bank 
With Over 135 Offices Throughout The State 


be people pull together, PP 
a Vetter communities RS 
happen 
Ay WwW 


m 
nabona bank 


Member FDIC 
Salisbury Locations 
200 W. Main Street 


600 E. Main Street 
1145 So. Salisbury Blvd. 


Li P? 


Devilishly Refreshing! 


A world of pure orange juice 
and other natural food 
ingredients. Live it up — 


SALISBURY MALL 


at the fountain 


Dr. Norman C. Crawford, Salisbury State’s fifth 
president, has overseen many of the progressive 
changes on the campus during the past four years. 
Since his arrival in 1970 enrollment has almost 
tripled with more than 3800 students taking courses 
this fall. 

Dr. Crawford holds a B.S. in Education and 
M.Ed. degrees from Rutgers University and his Ph.D. 
degree from Northwestern University. He served as 
an officer in the U.S. Navy for four years during 
the Korean War, both as Navigator on a destroyer 
and as instructor in Nautical Astronomy at the Naval 
Officer Candidate School. 

Much of his professional career has been di- 
rected toward expanding higher educational oppor- 
tunities, particularly for the financially disadvantaged. 
He has been a financial aid and admission officer at 
Rutgers, Director of Examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, a specialist in higher 
education with the U.S. Office of Education and for 
five years served as Scholarship Director of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation. His research 
and publications contributed significantly to the 


CHAIRMAN OF THE 


SALISBURY’S PRESIDENT 


establishment of the federally funded Educational 
Opportunity Grants Programs. 

Dr. Crawford lives on the campus with his 
wife, Garnette, and two daughters. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION & HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Dr. K. Nelson Butler is in his second year as 
Chairman of the Department of Physical Education 
and Athletics. Before coming to Salisbury State 
College, he served as the Director of the Recreational 
Sports Program and later Associate Professor of 
Leisure Studies in the College of Social Sciences at the 
University of South Florida. 


Dr. Butler is a graduate of the University of 
Tampa. He was awarded his M.A. at Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina, in 
1963 and his Ed.D. from the University of Tennessee 
in 1968. 

Dr. Butler is a former Vice President for 
Recreation of the Florida Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. He is also a 
member of the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation; the National 
Recreation and Parks Association; the National 


SSC’s 
ATHLETIC DIRECTOR 


Deane Deshon came to Salisbury State in 1962 
and he immediately began to build and rekindle the 
baseball and basketball programs. He began as physi- 
cal education instructor and in 1971 was named 
Athletic Director. 

A native of Maine, Mr. Deshon did his under- 
graduate work at the Maine Maritime Academy and 
University of Maine. He holds a M.A. degree from the 
University of Maryland. 

With the number of varsity sports growing to 
11 over the past few years, and the intramural pro- 
gram developing rapidly, the AD’s task has become 
increasingly more difficult. 


“ 


Intramural Association; the Society of Park and 
Recreation Educations and the _ International 
Committee for Sociology of Sport. 


SSS 


This gas station is 
a:classroom, It teaches, 

DresserWayne and Gulf Oil Company 
constructed it this year to study a new 
trend in gasoline retailing...Self Ser- 
vice. 

In this new classroom laboratory 
DresserWayne engineers can measure 
the efficiency of new products, like 
our Decade gasoline dispensing system, 
in an actual everyday situation. They 
can gauge the economy of operation 
and the public acceptance of new 
innovations quickly and easily. 

The result will be a better self ser- 
vice gas station where the gasoline 
you buy will cost less. 

For Gulf Oil Company, it’s a learn- 
ing experience too, Not only do they 
want to make new friends and custo- 
mers, but they're interested in the new 
consumer attitudes toward self service, 
They’‘re learning new ways to sell 
their petroleum products and give 


No Smoking in 
the classroom. 


SSC CROSS COUNTRY TEAM 


vd Pa 

a i -- os . ee ee 
Sitting (L to R): Roger West and Paul Dawson. Second Row: Anne Schweitzer, Paul Fenton, Robie Davis, and 
Michael Breen. Back Row: Vernon Johnson, Brian LaValley, Bruce Severns, Ron MacLeod and Coach Lloyd Sigler. 


SSC SOCCER TEAM 


you maximum mileage for your 
dollar. 

And to Salisbury State College 
students our new gas station is an in- 
depth course in business management. 
Students actually run the entire oper- 
ation. From attracting new customers 
to making the weekly payroll, 
students are learning what is involved 
in running a small business & how to 
make management decisions. 

If you'd like a little education about 
our gas station, buy gasoline from our 
classroom, stop by our new location at 
Rt. 13 and College Ave. We're open 24 
hours. 

Just remember, no smoking in class. 


Dresser Wayne, 
Gulf Oil Company, and 
Salisbury State College 


Front Row (L to R): Harvey Egan, John Doyle, Steve Austin, Roger Nelson, Bill Freesland, Bud Kretzschmar and 
Ast. Coach Troy Doyle. Second Row: Howard Adolph, Mike Morse, Gilbert Slacum, Sam Aylor, and Wayne Adams. 
Third Row: Chip Bradley, Steve Pappas, Jeff Keenan, George Ensenat, and Lee Feller. Back Row: Brad Cordrey, 
Kevin Piotrowski, Tom Dickerson, Wayne Lackey, Gene Malone and Dan Stone. 


| TRUITT’S TRAVEL AGENCY 


PHONE 742-1374 gtd 123 CAMDEN STREET 


a 


hy he’ 
OR 546-1267 erase SALISBURY 


UNION TRUST 
twenty-four hour 
AIR LINE 
banking RESERVATIONS 
CRUISES 
AND 
TRANS-ATLANTIC 
SSC Tennis "RESERV; 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
Kneeling (L to R): Nancy Goodman, Inez Neal, Marcie FREE CHECKING COMES TO MARYLAND RAIL TICKETS 
Payne and Janet Dumay. Standing: Jean Amery, Vickie 


Hyde, Jackie Dodd and Coach Dean Burroughs. ALL TOURS 
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SSC Volleyball 


Kneeling (L_ to R): Ann 
Fangmeyer, Beth Trainor, 
Evelyn Reilly, Jan O’Hare, 
Mooch Smith, Jackie Bauer and 
Debbie Lewis. Standing: 
Manager Charlie Trojan, Coach 
Arden Peck, Andy Stroup, Dawn 
McCrumb, Nancy Schuyler, 
Carol Gibson, Manager Walter 
Geissdorfer and Trainer Denise 
Cooper. Back Row: Pat Young, 
Peggy Troiano, Marilyn 
Thomas, Ronnie Mickolite, 
Kathy Yachmetz, Sandy Coates, 
Rhonda Giles and Sharon 
Wolper. 
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SSC Hockey 


Front Row (L to R): Trainer 
Pam Mason, Debbie 
Bloodsworth, Mary Wilson, 
Rocky Struble, Patti Leap, 
Debbie Callahan, Pat Abell, 
Wendy Benson, Terri Flott and 
manager Nola Earl. Second 
Row: Debbi Hamilton, Sue 
Sponsler, Karen Powhida, Felicia 
Fortunato, Sandy Harding, Teri 
Glowacki, Margie Knight, Shawn 
Staup, Linda Ralph, Joanna 
Myers and Nancy McKittrick. 
Back Row: Manager Elaine 
Robertson, Rose Cook, Terry 
Neville, Judy Kennedy, Pat 
Blehr, Jackie Sandlof, Karen 
Suhorsky, Linda Deaton and 
manager Terry Detorie. 


3 OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 


CIVIC & MT. HERMON ROAD 
842 S. SALISBURY BLVD. 
206 W. MAIN STREET 


MEMBER F.D.I.C. 


brazier. 


U.S. 13 S. Salisbury Blvd. 
Salisbury, Maryland 


CARRY OUT ORDERS — DIAL 742-1362 


Travel Agency Service Costs You Nothing 


. It Actually Saves You Time and Money 


Tony Tank Inn 


FAMILY DINING 


South Salisbury Blvd. 
Corner of Kay Ave. 


Fresh Foods Cooked The Eastern Shore Way 
Served Willingly 


SERVING 
BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 


& YOUR FAVORITE COCKTAILS 


“Peninsula “Bank 


The Peninsula’s Newest Banking Family 
With 
86 Years of Experience and Integrity. 


IN ‘75 


Six Offices to serve you covering the 
Peninsula from Sea to Sea. 


MARINE OFFICE IN CRISFIELD 

WARDS CROSSING OFFICE IN CRISFIELD 

BANK OF SOMERSET OFFICE IN PRINCESS ANNE 
CIVIC AVENUE OFFICE IN SALISBURY 

EXCHANGE AND SAVINGS OFFICE IN BERLIN 
EXCHANGE AND SAVINGS OFFICE IN OCEAN CITY 


If you aren't already a member of our Banking 
Family, try us at the office nearest you. You'll 
find PENINSULA BANK makes banking what 
banking should be; a pleasure for us, a pleasure 
for you. 


>) ‘Peninsula “Bank 
J Member F.D.1.C 

Accounts insured to $40,000 

Affiliate: Mercantile Bankshares Corporation 


BARR 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


Vehicles for 
Fun & Work 


SCOUTS r 


TRAVELALLS wm #£TRUCKS 


“We Service What We Sell” 
North Rt 13 at the By-Pass 


OPEN: 7:30 A.M. to 12 Midnight 


VALUE 
HOUSE 


Gif for 
ey Occasion 


805 East Main Street 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 


749-8411 


Whether it’s auto, home, business, farm, 
life or health insurance, the Harris J. Riggin 
Agency has offered the finest protection and 
prompt personalized service anywhere since 
1927. 

Stop by our office at the corner of N. 
Division St. and Route 50, or telephone 
749-3155, and let Tom Thompson or John 
Lerch help you choose x 
the policy that meets ( oie pA () 
your individual rg Me la 

‘n,) 


"you like OY igqgin Y 
the personalized (/ 
ion of the ( Vf SeLeas0C€ ) 


independent cS ie, y 


agents at Harris 
J. Riggin. 


BS prror’s NOTE: History 
is made in strange ways. Un- 
til recently it was believed 
that the major contributor to 
the techniques of college 
football as we know it today 
was Amos Alonzo _ Stagg. 
Others refined what Stagg 
had wrought; that we all 
knew. And then came the dis- 
covery of the Secret Journals 
of Harriet Feinshriber-Crack- 
back, the code name of a 43- 
year-old housewife from Sko- 
kie, Illinois. It was during a 
strike of refuse collectors 
that these journals one day 
flowed onto our doorstep. We 
were awestruck by their im- 
plications. At first the thought 
of sharing them with millions 
of readers seemed frighten- 
ing. What, we had to wonder, 
would the Feinshriber-Crack- 
back Journals do to our inher- 
ent belief that woman’s place 
was not in the huddle? But 
ignoring them now would 
serve no purpose. In a free 
society, a liberated society, 
there will always be a place 
for a woman such as she. 


January, 1975 
Pasadena, California 

They are getting close to me now, 
so this will have to be the final jour- 
nal entry. I resisted for a long time, 
but now I have to come in from the 
cold. Woody Hayes will have no re- 
grets because I’ve done as much for 
him as the job demanded. Same goes 
for Bear Bryant. And with Parseghian 
retired, the timing of my removal 
must be considered propitious. The 
Ivy League will, as always, be on its 
own. It held me in disdain, considered 
my credentials suspect because I 
lacked an M.A. They didn’t realize 1 


never had the time. In my work- 
guiding the fortunes of every major 
college football team in the United 
States—who has extra time? Always 
too many to serve. Always demands 
for new plays, new patterns, victo- 
ries. Yet, in the beginning it was 
pleasant. In glancing back over my 
Journal entries down the years I 
sometimes still tingle. No more, 
though. It’s over now, and all T can 
do is reflect... 


May, 1953 
Bloomington, Indiana 

A start has been made. Seems in- 
consequential. But things happen. | 
had been no different than thousands 
of other coed football fans on this 
lovely campus. Autumn Saturdays 
meant football, important only be- 
cause it meant pre-game parties, 
post-game parties. Once or twice in 
my four years here I actually went to 
a game. With a date, of course. Our 
teams were not very good anyway, 
hadn't been since 1945, since Ted 
Kluszewski, 6-2”, 225 lbs. Life is tim- 


Who said football is a man’s game? 
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ing. Even though I was not the spec- 
tator type, | knew the game. Well. As 
a major in Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation | enrolled in several 
“Fundamentals of Football’? courses, 
always getting an A. I could not play 
chess; I was a loser at every bridge 
game ever played in my sorority 
house—but, oh, could I understand 
football. Yet, the games were not im- 
portant, for the action and the flow, 
the balletic movement of the linemen 
came to life right off the pages of my 
textbooks. And there was plenty of 
supplementary reading. The whole 
thing became obvious to me quite 
early. You may not believe that in my 
junior year I developed an offense 
called the Split T, or that in the first 
semester of this past school year | 
dreamed of something in offensive 
structure that resembled a wishbone. 
But I can tell nobody, for they would 
not understand. Nobody except Mr. 
Right, whom I met a week ago when 
I was monitoring his make-up final 
examination in ‘Advanced Tech- 
niques of Recess.”’ Since then, noth- 


ing has been the same. 
continued 
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Firemans Fund presents the most 
incredible plays of an incredible season. 


Freak plays. Upsets. Sensational 
sophomores. In 1974, NCAA football was 
wilder and woolier than ever. If you missed 
any of it, “Fireman's Fund Flashbacks” will 
Give you a second chance. Because, during 
half-time on ABC-TV’s NCAA national 
telecasts, we're replaying the highlights of 


last year’s outstanding games. 


Monday, Sept. 8 
Monday, Sept. 15 
Saturday, Oct. 4 
Saturday, Oct. 11 
Saturday, Oct.25 - USC at Notre Dame 
Saturday, Nov. 22 - Ohio State at 
Michigan 


Missouri at Alabama* 


Ohio State at UCLA* 


Thursday Nov. 27 - Georgia at Georgia Tech 


Friday, Nov. 28 UCLA at USC* 


Fireman's Fund American Insu 


Notre Dame at Boston College’ 


Michigan at Michigan State 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance is bringing 
you these games on behalf of your local 
Independent Insurance Agent. He repre- 
sents many fine insurance companies. 

So he’s the best man to see about insuring 
your home, car, life, or business against 
the unexpected. And if you don’t think the 
unexpected can happen, just tune in: 


~<- Far 


Saturday, Nov. 29 - Army-Navy 
Saturday, Nov. 29 - Alabama at Auburn 
Saturday Dec.6 - Texas A&M at Arkansas 
Saturday Dec. 20 - The Liberty Bowl 
Monday, Dec. 29 - The Gator Bowl 
Wednesday, Dec. 31 - The Sugar Bowl 
Plus other key games as season 
progresses. 
“Night games. 


on ;.vle 


rance Companies. Home office: San Francisco. 


Look for your Fireman's Fund Agent in the Yellow Pages. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


continued 


There were just the two of us in 
the classroom. The instructor, trust- 
ing me implicitly, asked me to give 
Mr. Right the test. If he flunked, he 
would be ineligible for the football 
team the next season. And _ that 
would be a bad thing—he was our 
quarterback. 

It was a one-question essay test, 
limited in scope because the instruc- 
tor did not wish to be hard on the 
lad. The question read: “You have a 
class of 35 fourth graders and wish 
to have them play a game during af- 
ternoon recess. The only facility 
available is an empty lot, totally bare 
because it is being turned into a 
parking lot. This lot measures 50 
yards by 25 yards. Equipment on 
hand—includes balls, bats, gloves 
and a catcher’s mask. What game 
would you suggest they play?” 

He must have reread the question 
three or four times. I could see how 
much he cared. Finally, after about 
15 minutes of reading, he picked up 
his pen and Blue Book and prepared 
to write his answer. A half hour later, 
he turned it in. He had written only 
four words: “Hide and go seek.” It 
was love at first sight. 


November, 1957 
Norman, Oklahoma 

I had followed him here, taken a 
job as a carhop at an A&W stand, 
tried to convince him that I was not 
totally responsible for his being de- 
clared ineligible at Indiana. He had 
dropped out, of course, gone back 
home to western Pennsylvania. In 
these times, every college football 
player in the country comes from 
western Pennsylvania. I spent two 
years in Beaver Falls as a library 
clerk, to be near him and to read 
every football book I could get my 
hands on. I was getting to know more 
about the T formation than Clark 
Shaughnessy. Under another name, 
he enrolled here at Oklahoma. And 
at another position, he became a star 
—a member of Bud Wilkinson's finest 
cadre, the teams that won 47 consecu- 
tive games until... 

He came by for a large root beer 
that morning of November 16. He 
knew who I was. In all those years 
I had spent hovering, he had never 
spoken. But he knew. And I felt my 


patience would pay off, that when he 
was ready to converse he would be 
delighted with my new theories about 
a reverse man-in-motion, first down 
quick-kick and something I| liked to 
call the zone defense. He stared sul- 
lenly that morning. He got me so 
flustered, I tripped while carrying a 
tray and spilled three orders of fries, 
with catsup, and a quart of root beer 
all over his new white cashmere. 
That broke the silence. ‘‘Get me a 
towel,” he screamed. ‘‘And I still say 
hide and go seek was the right an- 
swer.” I knew then I had to turn on 
him. 


March, 1958 
Columbus, Ohio 

He had run ads in the Personal 
column of every major newspaper 
thinking I’d see one somewhere. | 
did, and immediately responded—by 
phone, muffling my voice. ‘What 
can you do for me?” asked Woody 
Hayes. “Five yards and a cloud of 
dust,” I said, and hung up. He under- 
stood. I see no reason to spend more 
time here. I have met this charming 
young pharmacist who has_ just 
bought a small drug store in Skokie, 
Illinois, and wants me to marry him. 
He is only slightly flawed: on Sun- 
days he insists on watching profes- 
sional football. I love him, thus I 
will change him. 


November, 1966 

East Lansing, Michigan 

The word spread quickly these past 
few years. Some coaches had even 
resorted to running ads in Better 


A college coed enjoys the enthusiasm of the 
game 
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Homes and Garaens hoping to find 
me. And they always did. Bear Bry- 
ant wanted something different that 
would help him at Alabama, so I 
suggested a checkered fedora. He was 
not quite certain if he was to run or 
pass off that suggestion, but tried it 
anyway. And, of course, it worked. 
I wired Hayes in one of Ohio State’s 
down years advocating Buckeye hel- 
met decals. And, of course, they 
worked. My children have never 
quite understood what I keep doing 
with my blackboard and chalk mak- 
ing a bunch of X's and O's, but as 
they've grown they now see it as a 
game and write on the blackboard 
with me. Between us we've managed 
to develop some marvelous varia- 
tions of the single wing. Sadly, there 
are still a few leading coaches around 
who do not believe | am a woman. 
One ad, from a school in the South- 
west, appeared in Cosmopolitan and 
read, “Who Are You?” I responded 
by telling them always to use a post 
pattern on second and long. They 
won. 

Parseghian was most beseeching 
this year at Notre Dame. I| told him 
he'd have to do a few things for him- 
self, “Can’t you see I’m tied up with 
other people?” I wired South Bend. 
Unfortunately, he took that as gospel 
and that’s why the other day, in one 
of the weekly Games of the Century, 
he settled for a tie against Michigan 
State. Shame, shame. I actually 
watched that game on television. 
First game I’d seen in nearly 15 years. 
Interesting, to a point, although it 
was at first surprising to see that 
actual men and not X's and O's were 
playing. Occasionally, the TV cam- 
eras panned the stands, and I saw 
several women spectators with fur- 
rowed brows. Other Harriets I fond- 
ly hoped. I knew I couldn't do it all 
myself much longer. Frankly I was 
getting tired of giving both Army and 
Navy new gimmicks every year for 
their game. And telling SMU not to 
pass so much. And telling Woody to 
pass at least once every half. And 
writing jokes for John McKay at USC. 
I don’t know how much longer I can 
go on. The ironing is stacking up. 


October, 1970 
Chicago, Illi sis 

I knew it was bound to happen. 
The National Football League is seek- 
ing me. I refuse to get involved with 
the pros. Anyway, they’re already 
using much of my material—leaked 
to them via my college people. For 
the heck of it the other day, I actu- 
continued 19t 
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THE EVOLUTION OF 
COLLEGE FOOTBALL RULES 


EDITOR'S NOTE: We would like to ex- 
Press thanks to Mr. John Waldorf, re- 
tired chairman of the NCAA Rules Com- 
mittee, whose NCAA Football Rules 
Committee Chronology of 100 Years, 


1876 to 1976, was used for research of’ 


this story. Mr. Waldorf's work is sched- 
uled to be published in the fall by the 
NCAA. 


The year was 1876... 


Ulysses S. Grant was completing 
his second term as President, while 
Rutherford B. Hayes took over from 
Grant although losing the popular 
vote to Samuel Tilden. The Civil War 
finally ended as the Reconstruction 
Period concluded. The country, 
which was celebrating its 100th birth- 
day, was entering the Gilded Age. 

While all of this was going on, 
eight men from four Ivy League col- 
leges met in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, and while the results of their 
meeting might not have drawn the 
immediate coverage the above stories 
did, their accomplishments were to 
have a profound impact on millions 
of Americans from coast to coast, 
including you here this afternoon. 

The eight men—two each from Co- 
lumbia, Harvard, Princeton and Yale 
—who adopted the name of the Inter- 
collegiate Football Association, set 
down the first rules for what has de- 
veloped into college football as we 
know it today. 

That's not to say that football had 
not been around for awhile. In fact, 
the game has its earliest mention in 
the “History of London” written by 
William Fitstephen in 1175. He 
writes: 

“After dinner, all the youth of the 
city go to the field of the suburbs and 
address themselves to the game of 
football.” 

Almost 700 years later, Rutgers and 
Princeton began playing the game on 
the collegiate level, and as no formal 
rules existed for the game at the time, 
they depended on the Rugby Union 
football rules at least until 1876 and 
the meeting in Springfield. 

From that first Convention, as it 
was called, came 61 rules—many of 
which still resembled rugby. Interest- 
ingly enough though, several of the 
rules that were adopted in that first 
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meeting are still on the books. Among 
them are: 

1. Definition of a drop kick, place- 
kick and punt. 

2. A field goal may only be made 
by a drop kick or placekick. 

3. The height of the cross bar of 
the goals was made 10 feet above the 
ground. 

4. The entire width of each goal 
line shall be in the end zone. 

5. No metal or other hard sub- 
stance could be worn on a player’s 
person. 

6. On a free kick, the receiving 
team’s restraining line must be 10 
yards from the spot of the kick. 

7. An official, called the referee, 
was in charge of the game. 
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The face mask, legalized in 1951, now comes 
in varied shapes and sizes, providing the 
player with an excellent means of protection. 


While better than three score rules 
were written, the game still main- 
tained the influence of rugby. In fact, 
it wasn’t until 1879 that the scrim- 
mage play replaced the rugby 
“‘scrum,’’ which was tossing the ball 
from the sideline out to the two 
teams. The following year, the num- 
ber of players on each team was 
reduced from 15 to 11. Further restric- 
tions came in 1882 when the commit- 
tee ruled that seven men must be on 
the line of scrimmage. 

With the number of players set at 
11, it still was not decided as to who 
could play. In fact, it was not until 
13 years after the first Rules Commit- 
tee meeting that the eligibility rule 
was undertaken. And, ironically, the 


first resolution was offered by Walter 
Camp, one of the legendary figures in 
college football and the first man to 
select an All-American team. 

Camp’s motion, which passed, said: 

1. No one could participate who 
was not a bona fide student at the 
university carrying five lecture hours 
a week and 

2. No professional athlete, or one 
who had received compensation for 
playing, could participate. 

It was a step in the right direction, 
but it was not until 1893 that the 
“Undergraduate Rules” were passed. 

In essence, it said that no man 
could play more than four years for 
a team, a transfer student would have 
to sit out for a year and a man must 
be pursuing a course requiring at 
least six hours a week. This third 
provision also stipulated that an un- 
dergraduate shall not be allowed to 
play during his first year at college. 

So by the turn of the century, the 
Rules Committee had decided who 
and how many could play the game. 

The 1890s also saw the addition of 
a 15-yard penalty for piling on (1894), 
helmets worn for the first time (1896), 
touchdowns counting for five points 
(1897), a five-yard penalty for delay 
of game and three sets of rules—East- 
ern, Western and Southern (1898). 

Despite severe penalties against 
teams that employed rough tactics (in 
addition to the piling on rule, there 
was a 15-yard penalty for tackling a 
fair-catch signaller), football was still 
a rough sport. In fact, the 1904 sea- 
son almost saw the end of the game 
as 19 fatalities occurred. Despite the 
popularity of the sport, educators se- 
riously considered dropping the sport. 
But, President Theodore Roosevelt, 
himself an ardent advocate of stren- 
uous sports, called for a revision of 
the rules. The changes began taking 
place in 1905, and in 1906 the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) was founded. 

In the four-year period from 1906- 
1910 the Rules Committee finally set- 
tled on the length of the game—60 
minutes of playing time (1906) to be 
divided in four 15-minute quarters 
(1910) with a 15-minute halftime in- 
termission (1908). 

continued 21t 
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Take the surf and the sea breeze, the lush pine forest and 
the quiet sandy beaches. Wrap them around three of the world’s most famous 


i | d elegant accom- 
olf courses, a Beach and Tennis Club, equestrian center, an t 
adatlone: Yes, the recently redecorated Del Monte Lodge is a special place 


indeed, and a favorite for those who enjoy quality dining, dancing, and relaxing. 
Why not make it your special place, too? 


Del Monte Lodge at Pebble Beach 
~ WA "California 93953) 


PURE QUALITY. 


COLLEGE FOOTBAL 
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ally went to a game at Northwestern. 
I forget who they were playing. It 
was a crisp, sunshiny day. Rather 
pleasant. Relaxing. Comfortable. I 
may go again soon. The rigamarole of 
the coaches’ demands is growing 
more and more tedious. I’m at the 
point of being whimsical. I’m already 
projecting ahead: sometimes I'll let 
Purdue beat Notre Dame. Southern 
Cal, too, will knock off the Irish in 
big games. But then I'll let Notre 
Dame beat Alabama in the Bowls. 
My Bowl schedules, you see, are pre- 
pared years in advance. And maybe 
I'll have some fun in the West. Stan- 
ford seems like a nice place and 
should win soon. Better run now; 
Pete Rozelle has this man following 
me around the notions counter at 
Marshall Field’s. 


November, 1973 
Evanston, Illinois 

We have started attending all the 
Northwestern home games. One 
weekend we even drove up to Madi- 
son to see a Wisconsin game. And 
down to Champaign to see the Illini. 
I marvel at the freshness of the coeds 
at the games. They are me and I am 
them. Years ago. It is healthy for the 
spirit. And it is really fascinating the 
variety of women I see in the stands. 
It surprised me that so many of them 
are right around my age. At halftime 
one Saturday I just wandered around 
talking to some of these women; I 
was frankly kind of curious about 
why they came to college football 
games and what they did while they 
were there. I knew all of them could 
not be experts. And, of course, al- 
most none of them were. But they 
still were having fun. 

One of my companions was drink- 
ing a beer and blinking almost rhyth- 
mically during the game. She told me 
she brings a can of beer in her purse. 
Just one can at every game. She says 
she never drinks beer any other time. 
She says it just seems to fit—the sun, 
the noise, the leaves, the beer. She 
calls it her “Fall fix.” But that didn’t 
fully explain the blinking, so I 
probed. 

“Tt don’t really have a tic,” she 


said. “But because my children like 
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me to bring them here and I don't 
really understand anything about 
football, I had to find some way to 
pass the time at the games. I mean, 
one beer only can be stretched so far. 
So what I do is play a game with the 
scoreboard clock. I blink every fifth 
second. Sometimes, if my mind wan- 
ders, it’s a challenge to synchronize. 
When I first invented the game, I 
tried blinking at every odd-numbered 
second. But I got a bad headache. 
This seems better, and the game just 
flies. Time outs are drudgery, though. 
I usually get through them by count- 
ing the number of vowels on the beer 
can. I’ve discovered there are gen- 
erally more ‘‘e’s” than “a’s’”—no mat- 
ter what brand.” 

Another gal who turned up on Sat- 
urdays never had too long to chat 
with us. And we never knew where 
to find her either. She and her 15- 
year-old son, it seems, would buy the 
least expensive seats and then spend 
the entire game working their way 
down to the most expensive seats. 
“You can’t believe the exercise I get 
here,” she gasped one day. “At the 
beginning, I felt so silly. But eventu- 
ally it became a challenge, an adven- 
ture. Sometimes we even manage to 
get seats about halfway up on the 50- 
yard line before halftime. Now that’s 
thrilling. And it certainly has im- 
proved my relationship with my son. 
There are days he looks at me with 
real admiration.” 

For a game against Iowa, several of 
us decided ahead of time to have a 
cornbread-baking contest. I mean, we 
all bring picnic lunches to the games 
anyway, often just getting together in 
the parking lot on the tailgate of one 
of our station wagons. The cornbread 
thing was probably silly, but good 
fun. Eight of us entered. The big thing 
was to figure out how to keep the 
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stuff warm. I wrapped mine in a 
blanket and finished second, prob- 
ably because I was the only one to 
bring a butter knife. 

My husband has been coming to 
the last few games. He says the pros 
are getting dull, that they should open 
up their game more. I could satisfy 
him, I know, by selling a list of 16 
rule changes to Rozelle, but I refuse 
to do it. Some of the other ladies who 
come with their husbands (the men 
are probably Northwestern alumni) 
try to appear interested, but end up 
reading magazines. We've tried to 
figure out a way to play bridge, but 
it's too uncomfortable. We do look 
up after we hear big cheers and then 
ask our husbands to explain the plays 
—to show we care. 

This has all been so diverting that 
I just really refuse to concentrate on 
my old skills. I simply won't help 
Nebraska anymore. Anyway, the 
small colleges seem so much more 
deserving; the restoration of the one- 
platoon system will assuredly help 
them. And that delights me because 
I knew that once I gave Paul Dietzel 
his Chinese Bandits that specializa- 
tion would go too far. 


November, 1974 
Bloomington, Indiana 

I had to come back for an Old 
Oaken Bucket game. Lovely. So busy 
going to games on Saturdays that I’ve 
totally ignored my blackboard. I will 
take myself to the Rose Bowl in a 
few weeks and that will be it. Woody 
and McKay and Bear and the rest of 
them can ferret for themselves. Some- 
one asked me in the stands here last 
Saturday if I understood the rudi- 
ments of college football. And I told 
them, ‘Football? I thought they were 
playing hide and go seek.” 
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1906 also saw the forward pass 
come into the game and from then 
until 1920 there were six rules passed 
regarding the aerial. This period also 
saw the field shortened from the 120 
yards which was used in rugby to 
100 yards with two 10-yard end zones 
(1912), the point total for touchdowns 
upped from five to six points (1912) 
while the field goal was to count 
three points (1909). 

The first program hawker must 
have come along around 1915 shout- 
ing, ‘You can’t tell the players with- 
out a program” because that was the 
year it became mandatory for all 
players to wear numbers. 

Six years later, at Gallaudet Col- 
lege, a school for the hard of hearing, 
the huddle first came into the game. 
The players could read the lips of the 
quarterback and therefore know what 
play was next. 

Although the game was a lot less 
hazardous in the Twenties than it 
was at the turn of the Century, there 
was still considerable legislation be- 
ing passed to make the game even 
less risky. The referee could stop the 
clock if unfair tactics were used 
(1924), piling on continued to be a 
foul (1926) and players were prohib- 
ited from striking with the heel, back 
or side of hand (1926). 

The early Thirties saw changes in 
the ball itself—correct air pressure 
for the ball was specified in 1930, 
while 1934 saw the circumference of 
the ball reduced for easier handling. 

Two years later the Committee 
made one of the most significant 
changes in the game by allowing two- 
platoon football. The rule said “a 
player could substitute for another at 
any time, but could not be withdrawn 
or the outgoing player returned to the 
game until one play had intervened.” 
With the rule, the age of the special- 
ist was ushered in. While the rule 
was passed in 1941, it did not become 
part of the game until 1945. 

In 1942, the country was at war 
and 350 colleges suspended play. De- 
spite this, the Rules Committee con- 
tinued to meet and most of their de- 
cisions involved offensive linemen— 
linemen must line up facing their op- 
ponent’s goal (1942); it is a foul on 
a lineman drawing the charge of an 
opponent (1942), known today as off- 
sides; the center may have his head 
over the ball in the neutral zone 
(1943), and in offensive blocking, the 
hand must be in contact with the 


¥I have flouted the Wild. 
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body (1945). 

In 1950, the number of rules in the 
book was reduced to 10, the first time 
a reduction had been made since 
1930, when the number was lowered 
from 28 to 13 marking the biggest 
cut since 1882, when 23 rules were 
dropped—from 61 to 38. 

The face mask made its first ap- 
pearance in the early Fifties. In fact, 
in 1951 they were inade legal, but it 
wasn’t until six years later that the 
Rules Committee issued an edict say- 
ing the mask could not be used in 
tackling an opponent player. Doir 
so resulted in a 15-yard penalty. The 
following year saw the three-yard 
line established as the line of scrim- 
mage for a point after touchdown at- 
tempt, while 1958 also gave the of- 
fensive team the option of trying to 
run or pass for a two-point conver- 
sion after a touchdown. 

In an effort to put a little more 
scoring into the game through kick- 
ing, the distance between the uprights 
was increased from 185" to 23'4". 
That change came about in 1959, but 
so as not to swing the pendulum too 
much on the side of the placekicker, 
the goalposts remained on the end 
line of the end zone thereby tacking 
on another 10 yards to the attempt. 

The congested sidelines have 
always plagued football. In fact, one 
of the early rules stated ‘only team 
members and their attendants shall 
be on the field; all others must be be- 
hind the ropes or fences where pro- 
vided.” In 1901, the rule was ex- 
panded to say that “only five men 
shall be permitted to walk up and 


The official (below, reaching for a penalty 
flag) is ever vigilant for rules infractions, 
oad guards players against undue roughness. 
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down the sidelines. All (others) must 
be seated throughout the game.” 

Today, the congestion is still a 
problem and that’s one reason this 
past year the Committee lengthened 
the team area on the sidelines from 
the 40 to the 30-yard line. 

Another of the rules passed at this 
year’s Committee meeting dealt with 
the fair-catch. A valid fair-catch sig- 
nal on a punt is when a player on 
Team B extends one hand clearly 
above his head and waves the hand 
from side to side of the body more 
than once. 

It was far from the first time the 
fair catch had been dealt with by the 
Rules Committee. In fact, it’s the old- 
est problem child as the rule has 
been changed in all, or in part, in 60 
of the 100 years of the Rules Commit- 
tee history. 

One of the major substitution 
rules was passed in 1953 to abolish 
two-platoon football because of the 
rising costs of fielding a team. This 
meant players now went both ways. 
However, football began moving back 
to the two-platoon setup in 1954 and 
continued to do so until January, 1965 
when platoon football returned with 
a rule permitting liberal substitutions 
when the game clock was stopped. 
Then, in 1973, the final restrictions 
were dropped allowing unlimited 
substitutions between downs. 

Perhaps the most important rule 
came in 1882 when it was voted that 
the Rules Committee would meet 
every year. In this way, the Com- 
mittee is able to review each year 
how successful the previous season 
has been, and what, if any, can be 
done to make it even more successful 
the next year. 

But before any decision is made 
to change a rule, certain standards 
must be met 

1. Is it safe for those who play the 
game? 

2. Is it a rule that all schools, large 
or small, can use? 

3. Is it a coachable rule and one 
that can be administered by the game 
officials? 

4. Does it keep the desired balance 
between the offense and defense? 

5. Last, but not least, is it a rule 
that makes the game enjoyable and 
interesting to the fans, who, by their 
attendance, pay the way for the pro- 
gram? 

Those criteria were used in No- 
vember, 1876 at the first Rules Com- 
mittee meeting in Springfield, Mass., 
and they were used this past January 
at the last Rules Committee meeting 
in Dallas, Texas. 
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THE FATHER OF AMERICAN FOOTBALL 


W.... Camp’s sobriquet, ‘The 


Father of American Football,” is more 
than just a fanciful title invented by 
some sports publicist for promotional 
purposes. When Camp brought his 
athletically-gifted body and system- 
atic brain to football, the game was 
little more than a slightly modified 
version of English rugby. Walter's 
direct influence carried football into 
the U.S.A.’s 20th Century. 

Two of Camp’s many innovations 
alone are enough to have earned him 
the title of football's father. The first 
revolutionary Camp invention was 
the scrimmage. !n rugby, and in the 
1880 version of football, the ball was 
put into play by a scrummage, a dis- 
orderly circle of players from both 
teams gathered around the ball and, 
at the referee's signal, fighting madly 
for its possession. 

Camp established the scrimmage 
line in 1880, with one team in definite 
possession of the ball and able to 
put it into play. The ramifications of 
this departure from rugby was to per- 
mit a team the opportunity to map 
out a strategy for advancing the ball 
since they would know just when its 
possession was theirs, instead of hav- 
ing to depend upon the luck of the 
scrum. 

Walter Camp's second stroke of or- 
ganizational genius began as a seem- 
ingly simple rules variation, The year 
was 1888 and Camp decided that de- 
fensive players were at a great dis- 
advantage when trying to catch and 
wrestle down by the shoulders a 
speeding ball carrier. Thus, he ad- 
vanced legislation that permitted the 
tackler to hit below the waist and as 
far down as the kiees. A corollary to 
this rule was that blockers must now 
keep their arms in close to their 
bodies. Almost immediately, football 
formations took on the shape we 
now recognize. Previously, with the 
advantage to the runner, the forma- 
tions, if they can be so-called, were 
field wide, that deployment enabling 
the ball carrier to either go one-on-one 
with a defenseman, or if he faced a 
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Walter Camp...the student 


gang, to lateral to an open colleague. 
Blockers had been allowed to help 
by locking arms in front of the ball 
carrier and providing a wall of inter- 
ference. 

With the new rule, formations were 
pulled in tight to provide the block- 
ing once achieved by locked arms. 
Planned interference had to be ar- 
ranged to help fend off the new, 
deadly efficient knee high tackle. 
Skillful inside maneuvering became 
paramount and football was on its 
way. 

Camp's involvement with sports 
was a lot more than just a cerebral 
one. Born and raised in New Haven, 
Walter proved himself the fastest and 
best prep athlete in that Connecticut 
city. In 1876, as an aspiring physician, 
he entered Yale University and 
quickly found a niche as the domi- 
nant athlete on campus, representing 
that school in every varsity sport that 
existed. He was an excellent swim- 


mer, tennis player, gymnast and track 
man. The currently-used hurdle step 
is a Camp invention. 

In baseball, Camp was a stellar 
pitcher, an early master of the curve 
ball and two-time captain of the nine. 
But it was football that fired Camp's 
imagination and as a halfback he 
played six varsity seasons, two as 
captain of the squad. A long distance 
punter and drop kicker of historical 
merit, Walter well may have thrown 
football's first forward pass. The 
scene was an 1876 football game and 
as frosh halfback, Camp was being 
tackled, he spotted an open teammate 
and tossed the ball forward to him. 
The forward aerial progress was un- 
precedented and play was halted for 
the ensuing debate as to the play's 
legality. A confused referee tossed a 
coin to see if the play would be al- 
lowed and the coin ruled in Yale's 
favor. P.S.—It was a touchdown pass. 

The final two years of his varsity 
competition coincided with Camp's 
two years at the Yale Medical School 
and were perfectly legitimate under 
the lax athletic regulations of the per- 
iod. Camp’s own logic made him the 
staunchest supporter of legislation 
outlawing the use of anyone but un- 
dergraduates for varsity sports. 

An aggressive organizer and leader, 
Camp turned his tactical talents to 
football as soon as he could and by 
1878 he became a representative to 
the Intercollegiate Football Associa- 
tion (IFA) comprising Yale, Harvard, 
Penn and Princeton. From that year 
until his death in 1925, Camp sat in 
every session of football legislatures, 
intercollegiate conventions and rules 
committees. His guidelines were 
largely responsible for the evolution 
of the game away from rugby “into a 
contest embodying characteristics of 
the American competitive spirit.” 

Between 1880 and 1888 Walter 
Camp inspired rule changes that had 
the cumulative effect of remaking 
football into the modern game. It was 
Camp who reduced both the plaving 
squads and field dimensions to their 
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present sizes. Camp is credited with 
the first use of verbal signals and he 
instituted a scoring scale awarding 
different points for each of the 
methods of scoring (1 point safety; 
2-touchdown; 4-goal after touch 
down; 5-goal from field). 

Realizing that mayhem was the or- 
der of the day on the scrimmage line, 
he established the neutral zone be- 
tween the opposing lines, allowing 
the referee better officiating condi- 
tions for monitoring penalties. 

Fan appreciation was always a con- 
sideration of Camp's and when spec- 
tator complaints about boring 0-0 
games became regular, Camp de- 
signed the “so many yards in so many 
downs" requirement. That ingenious 
new wrinkle prevented a team from 
just keeping the ball an entire half 
without ever making a scoring at- 
tempt which, if unsuccessful, gave 
the opposition control of the ball. 
Teams now had to take risks and de- 
vise ever more creative offensive and 
defensive strategies. 

Not all of Camp's innovations were 
born flawless. The development of 
close formations gave rise to mass 
momentum strategies, such as the fly- 
ing wedge-——-a formation that put the 
ball carrier in the middle of a fast 
moving V of humanity. A player at- 
tempting to stop that juggernaut could 
find himself literally trampled. Camp 
hadn't foreseen this manipulation of 
his original idea, and although he 
was clever enough to use these mass 
formations to his own advantage (he 
was Yale's first coach--unpaid), he 
cried loudly to abolish them, claiming 
the resultant injuries detracted from 
the game. 

Walter was correct, of course, and 
soon public sentiment toward foot- 
ball injuries caused the IFA to dis- 
solve and prompted West Point and 
Annapolis to drop football from their 
regimens. So ferocious had the game 
become that at one contest the local 
District Attorney was on the side- 
lines, ready to indict both teams for 
assault, If Camp needed any more 
reason to inveigh against mass mo- 
mentum plays, he had it in the fact 
that those plays required neither clev- 
erness nor skill, just brute force. Wal- 
ter Camp could not abide in the 
degradation of football to a mere con- 
test of muscle. 

In 1906 Camp, Alexander Moffat of 
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Princeton and Captain Palmer E. 
Pierce, head of the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association of America, 
(shortly to become the NCAA) estab- 
lished the Football Rules Committee. 
Their first job was to abolish the 
close order mass play. The sane di- 
rection of the Rules Committee soon 
achieved for football the renewed 
appreciations of the public and the 
schools and “thus,” according to one 
noted football historian, ‘Walter 
Camp was not only the sire of Ameri- 
can Football, but also a saviour.” 

Camp's entire life was a demon- 
stration of that kind of zeal and 
dedication for those things he loved. 
Abandoning medical school for a 
career in business (perhaps the rigors 
of a doctor's life would have kept 
him from football), Camp rose from a 
salesman to the company’s Executive 
Director. He was active in civic and 
charitable affairs and during World 
War I, served as Chairman of the 
Athletic Department of the Navy 
Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities and was also the Physical Di- 
rector of the Air Service. 

A strong advocate of healthy, phy- 
sical activity for everybody, Camp 
was a pioneer in the idea of munici- 
pal parks and playgrounds, and he 
also gave the U.S, the “daily dozen.” 

Nothing, however, could better ex- 
emplify Walter Camp's character than 
the endorsements he received from 
Princeton and Harvard, Yale's arch 
foes. In 1886 Princeton played Yale 
at New Haven. The prior year the 


Walter Camp....the Yale star, 1879 


Camp, circa 1924, enjoying a game 


Princeton-Yale game had been ruled 
“no game” by the sole referee after 
a dispute that couldn’t be decided to 
either team’s satisfaction. Feelings 
were high and the attempt to choose 
a mutually acceptable official ended 
in a “prolonged deadlock.” Finally, 
Princeton selected Walter Camp, and 
no matter that Camp was a loyal 
alum of Yale. 

The subsequent 6-5 last minute, 
come-from-behind victory on a cru- 
cial judgment by referee Camp is 
one of the most famous games in 
Princeton’s history. The magnificent 
job done by Camp under such trying 
circumstances earned for him the of- 
ficiating job the following year be- 
tween Yale and Harvard. Obviously, 
Camp’s integrity was known to ex- 
ceed his partisan zeal. 

Today, alas, Camp is mostly re- 
membered for his All-America team 
choices. Actually, it isn’t known if 
Camp had a hand in selecting the first 
All-America team in 1889, to which 
Caspar Whitney can lay claim. If 
Camp didn’t assist Whitney that first 
year, he quickly assumed that posi- 
tion and by 1897 he was picking 
them solo. 

For the first five years, All-Ameri- 
cans came only from Yale, Harvard 
and Princeton, except for two Penn 
men, and it wasn’t until 1898 that a 
“westerner” from Michigan made the 
team. That was the year Camp com- 
menced picking the All-America team 
for Collier's, a 28-year relationship 
that produced the annual “official” 
mythical eleven. 

The association of Camp with All- 
America teams ended only with his 
death shortly before his 66th birthday 
on the night of March 13, 1925. Ap- 
propriately, it was during the recess 
of a Rules Committee Convention. 
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SSC TRAINERS 


HEAD TRAINER 

HUNTER SMITH 

Hunter Smith 
brought plenty of 
experience with him 
when he came to 
Salisbury State four 
years ago. A certified 
member of the National 
Athletic Trainers Asso- 
ciation, Hunter 
began his training at 
Salisbury’s James M. 
Bennett High School 
under Coach Dick 
Yobst. 

He went on to 
graduate from Wesley 
College and Florida 
State. During the 
summer of 1971, Rae: 


Hunter worked as a trainer with the Miami Dolphins football 
team. He then earned his Masters Degree at Tennessee Tech 
before coming to Salisbury. 

Hunter has been a trainer for the National Indoor Tennis 
Championships, the Maryland Coaches High School All-Star 
football game, as well as a speaker at several trainer's clinics. 


1975 TRAINERS Kneeling (L to R): Denise Cooper and Pam Mason. 
Standing: Steve Pesature, Head Trainer Hunter Smith, Jim Lloyd, Mike 
Eusebio and Rick Reynolds. 


SSC MANAGERS 


ne 


EQUIPMENT MANAGERS Kneeling: (L) Mark 
Deshon and Bob Storer. Standing: (L) Head 
Equipment Manager Tom Stitcher and Bob Myers. 


Top Row (L to R): 
Head Manager, Joe 
Walker; Ralph Pratt; 
Pat Hall. Bottom Row 
(L to R): Steve 
Downing, Michael 
Hanulak. 
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Fall & Winter Schedules 


CROSS COUNTRY 
Towson State Away 
UMBC Home 
York Away 
George Mason Home 
Baltimore & Johns Hop- Home 
kins 
Rutgers - Camden Away 
Mason-Dixon Championships 


Coach: Lloyd Sigler 


Nov. 


SOCCER 

Frostburg State Home 
UMBC Home 
York Away 
St. Mary’s Home 
U. of Baltimore Away 
Towson State Away 
Mason-Dixon Championships 


BASKETBALL 

Rutgers, Camden Away 
Mount St. Mary’s Home 
Loyola Away 
York Home 
St. Mary's Home 
Kean Tournament Away 
Washington & Lee 

Tournament Away 
U. M. B. C. Home 
Catholic Away 
Glassboro Home 
Baltimore Home 
Towson Home 
Randolph-Macon Away 
Catholic Home 
Mount St. Mary's Away 
Washington Away 
Randolph-Macon Home 
George Mason Away 
U. M. B.C. Away 
Loyola Home 
Towson Away 
Baltimore Away 
George Mason Home 
Mason-Dixon Tournament UMBC 
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BASKIN-ROBBING 
ICE CREAM STORE 


1012 S. Salisbury Blvd. 


Salisbury 
Phone 742-2007 


Coach: Ben Maggs Lambert 
Norman Holland II1 Gregg Holland 
Salisbury, Md. Berlin—Ocean City, Md. 


1975-76 WRESTLING 
749-5185 641-0400 


FIELD HOCKEY Rutgers, Camden Away 

Frostburg State : Lebanon Valley Tourna- na 
Essex : ment way 
Gallaudet : Baltimore Home 
American : George Mason Away 

U. Of Maryland : ; University of Delaware 
Washington College Field Tournament Away 
Hockey Tournament Old Dominion eae 
Southeast Field Hockey 3 Prey eg 
oyola 
peste d eats $ Towton Home 
Tournament Western Maryland Away 
Coach: Linda Farver Lebanon Valley Away 
Baptist Bible 
: = \evnon STRAIGHT LEG AND FLARED Ss U. M. B. G; Home 
fk npoy Sonos ms COLORS ee ee poe 
, AREAS. WOMEN’S VOLLEYBALL York 
F eesai bea f I bat uronic Temple Tournament Away 11 Johns Hopkins Home 
ior r ( ee CCC & Georgetown Home : 14 Frostburg 
is TERS 


Get it all together... 


CORDURORY COATS BY PETERS PRE-WASHED DENIMS FROM LEE 
(INC. LAWMAN STYLE) FA PRIME CUT AND DESTINY 


Our 50th 
Anniversary 


U. of Delaware Away South Carolina State Home 
Towson State Home ; 18 Glassboro Away 
EUROPEAN JEANS Princeton Tournament Away 20-21 Mason-Dixon Tournament 
§ aX A U. of Maryland Home Coach: Mike McGlinchey 
WESTERN SHIRTS % h WHOLE COLLECTION OF 
: SFO SWEATERS INC : S&C Tournament Home 
Viz SWEATERS BY FORUM) y American & Gallaudet Away 
‘muy ® y . MAIAW Tournament Away 
N : EAIAW Tournament at 


LEATHER COATS 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL 
Madison College (2) Home 
Southern Connecticut Rutgers - Camden Away 

Coach: Arden Peck Delaware State Home 
ae , U.M.E.S. Home 
&* U.M.B.C. (2) Away 


with Mike Hals’ 
A WOMEN’S TENNIS Towson (2) Away 
campus clotheslines PF sta ee Frostburg (2) Home 


¢ * Universi f Maryland (2) H 
AAG mM. t cords Johns Hopkins Home : nahin! OF Maryland (2) Home 


Avery W Hall 


INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 
Gnsurance and Surety Bonds 


& FREE MIKE HALS T SHIRT WITH A 


* 
' o HA Si 
RE POSSE) RnR TWENTY FIVE DOLLAR PURCHASE 


Away 
: TaWbs Siete Home Villanova. (2) ate 
wea Goucher Away Loyola (2) Home 


get your head together at UMBC Kier Western Maryland (2) Away 


Aroititen ne na University of Delaware (2) Home 


i fe ysl F SSC Invitational Home . sara Morgan State 
yr hd oeporenert Coach: Dean Burroughs 
( . v } } . 


DOWNTOWN PLAZA 
SALISBURY, MD 


110 N. Division St. Phone: 742-5111 


Salisbury, Md. 21801 


ouvs & gals 742-4247 AIAW Penn State 


Coach: Mariuna Morrision 
DOWNTOWN PLAZA ABOVE MIKE HALS 


Sea Gull Club & Sea Gull Booster Club 


SEA GULL CLUB 


Michael Abercrombie 
Walter C. Anderson 
Joseph H. Bachman 
George W. Baldwin 
R. S. Barr 

J. Douglas Beach 
Michael R. Bernstein 
Richard Bernstein 


Denwood B. Bloodsworth 


J. Albert Bloodsworth 
William T. Booth 

C. Phillip Bosserman 
Gerald C. Bounds 
Richard H. Bounds 
Robert L. Brodey 
David C. Brotemarkle 
Joseph C. Brown 
John Broyhill 

James L. Burgess 
Dean Burroughs 

K. Nelson Butler 
Verdin S. Cantrell 
Donald Cathcart 
Oscar L. Carey 

James Carper 

David H. Clark 

James G. Conway 
Martin J. Cosgrove 
Norman C. Crawford, Jr. 
John H. Culver, Jr. 
Sterling W. Dale 
Donald G. Dallam 

D. Woodland Dashiell 
J. Roland Dashiell, Jr. 


Kathi Edwards 
Vena Matthews 


Russell C. Dashiell 
William T. Davis 
George Dunston 
William E. Dykes, Jr. 
C.B. Ellis, Jr. 
Thomas L. Erskine 
Marion Evans 
Patrick J. Fennell 
James Finneran 

L. Wayne Fox 
Joseph Gilbert 
Norman Glenn 
Phillip C. Gordy 
H. Harrell Granger 
David Greenfeld 


Todd Grier 
Richard T. Groton 


Charles C. Habliston 
Mike Hal 

William F. Haley 
Wayne M. Hancock 
Frank Hanna 

Henry H. Hanna II! 
Chet Hanulak 

Charles Hedrick 

Ken Heineken 
George O. Hendrickson 
H. Wendell Henry 
Norman Holland 

W. Richard Holloway 
John T. Holt, Jr. 
Harry Hopkins 
Gordon Howatt 
Dennis W. Howie 
Max P. Hughes 

Seth H. Hurdle 
William A. Johnston 


oe 


; wae. 4. nara ~ Wm fs 
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(as of Sept. 26, 1975) 


Andrew F. Jones 
H. Walter Jones 
Bob Kackley 

Dana Keenan 

Harry Korff 

K. Peter Lade 
Robert Lawrence 
Albert F. Laws 
Roland R. Leimann 
John R. Lerch 
Millard G. LesCallette 
James H. Linn, Jr. 
Joseph J. Long, Sr. 
Douglas R. Lucas 
Benn Maggs 
William J. Malone 
Joseph H. Martinez, Jr. 
Curtis Massey 

John B. May 

Tom McCarthy 
James McCurdy 
George Mengason 
J. Wallace Messick 
Andrew C., Mitchell 
Warren Moberg 

Art Monigle 
Marshall W. Moore 
Roy F. Moore 


Frank H. Morris 
John M. Morris 


James G. Murray 
Wayne Naarup 

Albert A. Newcomb 
DeWilton E. Newcomb 


Oliphant Chevrolet Sales 


Granville Outten 
Nolan C. Owens 


2a yoy ne. 
2a... 


Henry S. Parker 

A. Asbury Parks 

L. Peter Patrick 
Walter Peters 

H. Lay Phillips, Jr. 
Larry B. Phillips 
Robert Phillips 
William T. Phoebus 
R. Hursey Porter 
Wendell A. Potter 
John R. Purnell 
Thomas H. Pusey, III 
H. Gray Reeves 
William F. Riordan 
Wayne Robertson 
Orem E. Robinson, Jr. 
David F. Rodgers 
Gerald F. Rosenthal 
William A. Sargent 
Richard S. Schmidt 
William J. Schwartz 
Richard D. Selland 
G. Donald Sewell 
Duke Shannahan 
Raymond C. Shockley 
John H. Shope 

Mrs. Edward H. Smith 
France E. Smith 
Harry N. Smith 

Jack P. Smith 

James A. Smith 
Louis Wayne Smith 
William H. Smith 
John Snee 

Jerome Sterling 


Robert W. Sterling 
George G. Strott 


Nash Strudwick 
Robart L. Taylor 
Bill Thompson 
Joseph R. Tingle 
Harry Todd 
Wayne Towers 

J. Kenneth Trail 
Alfred Truitt, Jr. 
James H. Twigg 
Charles Twilley 
Robert C. Twilley 
Stephan Tymkiw 
V.L. Van Breemen 
Walter F. Volker 
Robert O. Webster 
B. Sargeant Wells 
J. D. Wheeler 
Frederic E. Wierman 
Ronald O. Willey 
W. Bruce Wilson, Jr. 
William Wolcott 
Richard Yobst 
Francis M. Young 
Ronald Zimmerer 


BOOSTER CLUB 
Charles W. Betts 

Jack L. Bottorf 

Major Leo H. Boucher 
Maurice C. Fleming 
John E. Lewis 

Jack A. Ransbottom 
Salisbury Rug Company 
James J. Temple 
Goldsborough Tyler 
Cecil W. Young 


Sitting (L to R): Brenda Smith, Laura Rellihen, Ann Burlin, Sue 
: Ford, Cindy Crow, Marilyn Porter, Cathy Gleason, Dee Hudson 
wt a and Diana Prahl. Standing: Carol Stanton, Bonnie Downs, Sue 


Kerner, Cindy Goad, Linda Allen, Tracy Brock, Nedra Butler, 
Linda Eigenbrode, Karen Hoffman and Peggy Meyer. 


Kristi Eilliott 


Michelle Hayes 


Lynn Meisenholder 


Barbie Scott 


Vicky Anderton 


Panorama of Action from Recent Games 
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Jim Watson takes the ball from QB Dave Rose. 


ry 
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SALISBURY STATE COLLEGE QUAD-CAPTAINS 
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(| to r) Levi Shade, Jim Watson, Jim Fennemore and Bob Richards. 


David Cooper (12) sets to throw. 
(74) blocks. R 


~ er 


Bart Boucher 


35 


Rushing 
Player 

Jim Watson 94 
Levi Shade 89 
Dave Kirchoff 47 
Warren Brown 22 
Charles Markiewicz 15 
Joe Gebhart 

Dave Rose 

Jeff Polk 

Jerry West 

Preston Phillips 

Bob Moyle 

Dave Cooper 


Comp. % Comp. t. Yards 
46.7% 284 


Dave Cooper 28 
Dave Rose 6 
Bob Moyle 4 
Jeff Polk 1 


Receiving 


Player 


2 


Tom Monthley 
Jeff Polk 

Jim Watson 
Jerry West 

Levi Shade 
Preston Phillips 
Joe Zavaglia 
Warren Brown 


Punt Retu 


Player No. 


- 
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Jim Watson 12 
Preston Phillips 3 
Jerry West 3 
John Bounds 1 
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1975 SSC Statistics 


SIX GAME TOTALS 
Scoring 


Player TDs PAT(k) PAT(p) FG Points 


60% 80 
57% 82 
100% 46 


Yards Avg. 
170 14.2 
80 26.7 
52 17.3 
16 16.0 


Kickoff Returns 


Player No. 
Jerry West 

Jeff Polk 

Jim Watson 
John Ditchfield 
Warren Brown 
Joe Gebhart 
Dave Kirchoff 
Pete Skrobot 


---S]NWOWDADL 


Yards Avg. 
19.2 
15.8 
20.7 
18.7 
14.0 
20.0 
13.0 
10 10.0 


Pass Interceptions 


2 


Player 


Charles Elliott 
Rich Dougherty 
Humphrey Myers 
Frank Shumaker 
Brian Saunders 
David Temple 


oO. 
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Yards Returned 


16 


I~ |, > | aon 


TDs 


Jim Watson 
Levi Shade 
Dave Kirchoff 
Jack Young 
Tom Monthley 
Dave Rose 

Joe Zavaglia 
Charles Markiewicz 
Jeff Polk 
Preston Phillips 
Jerry West 
Team (Safety) 


Scoring by Quarters 


es a) ne) 


Totals 


Salisbury 49 45 28 171 
Opponents 10 35 13 97 


Team Statistics 


Salisbury Opponents 


First Downs 

Rushing 

Passing 

Penalties 
Total Offense 
Total Plays 
Avg. Offense Per Game 
Rushing Attempts . . 
Yards Gained Rushing ‘ Wy 
Yards Lost Rushing 
Net Yards Rushing 
Avg. Rushing Per Game 
Avg. Yards Per Rush 
Passes Attempted 
Passes Completed 
Pct. Completed 


a 


’ cz 
Net Yards Passing = 


«' 


Avg. Passing Per Game g ! . 


Passes Had Intercepted = — : 
Fumbles/Fumbles Lost : . = ~ e 
: < NA S 
Penalties/ Yards Penalized i ~~ a 
Punts/Avg. Yardage : ; oon ae 
Punt Returns/Avg. Yardage ; ‘ “ = - ore Ss 
Kickoff Returns/Avg. Yardage b ; — ~ ~ am. s meee = 
~\ ~~ 
le and “ — 
Schedu = 


TO DATE (4-2) 


Salisbury 24 
Glassboro State 21 
Bowie State 21 
Salisbury 28 
Salisbury 61 
Salisbury 33 


Total Points 97 


x yD 


Trenton State 
Salisbury 

Salisbury 

N.Y. Tech 

Jersey City 

Johns Hopkins 26 


Sometimes a ball of string, 6 marbles, 2 bottlecaps and 19 cents 
isn’t quite enough to get Mom just what she’s always wanted. 
Sometimes that’s an emergency where Dad can help. 


Date Opponent Site Time 


1:30 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
Harrisburg, 8:00 P.M. 
Va. 


Oct. 25 Washington & Jefferson Home 
Nov. 1 Towson State Home 
Nov. 8 Madison 


Nov.15 Frostburg State Home 


1:30 P.M. 


TV service technicians 


name Zenith for the two things 


Ga 


with the best picture. 


fe 


xt brand. 
or survey details, write 
to the Vice President, 
ae Consumer Affairs, Zenith 
Ss _ Radio Corporation, 
“i900 N. Austin Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60639. 


EMIT 100% SOLID STATE 


CHROMACOLOR II 


The quality goes in before the name goes on. 


you want most in color TV. 
% I. Best Picture. 


Ina recent nationwide survey of independent 
TV service technicians, Zenith was named, 
more than any other brand, as the color TV 


Question: In general. 
of the color TV brands 
you are familiar with, 
which one would you 
say has the best overall 
picture? 

Answers: 


BranGils cs isven-es- 
Brand: Fens Yie. «os 


About Equal..... 
Don't Know....... 


Note: Answers total over 100% 
due to multiple responses. 


named Zenith as the color TV needing the 
west repairs. By more than 2-to-1 over the 


Question: In general. 
of the color TV brands 
you are familiar with, 
which one would you 
say requires the few- 
est repairs? 
Answers: 
Zenith......... 38% 
Brand A.......<-» 15% 
Brand G..... cw... 8% 
Brand D..... 


Brandi a. ccs os 
Bran@’G 22: saetpais 1% 
Brandes cs ece es 1% 
Other Brands..... 4% 
About Equal..... 14% 
Don't Know....... 


The Bordeaux, Country French style, with beautiful 
simulated wood finish and genuine wood veneer 
top. Model SG2569P. Simulated picture. 


